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CHAPTER 6 - 

WOLF DUAL FUEL 


The Ultimate 
Companion In 
The Kitchen 


DO YOU OFTEN WISH YOU HAD MORE CONTROL? 

That things would turn out just the way you want them to? Like, 
s&y, a perfectly cooked manicotti with caramelized cheese and 
slow simmered sauce, never burnedV Wdl, you'll find no greater 
partner than the Wolf Dual Fuel Range, An electric, dual convection 
oven is always there by your side to keep the heat Just where It 
needs to be -everywhere. Just above, a gas rangetop with dual-slacked 
burners will build a greater trust when slow-simmering marinara 
sauce or scaring ahi tuna. Consider your confidence boosted. 
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A Most Civilized Adventure: 


Six unforgettable days to experience tbe pure tbrill of a transatlantic 
crossing in tlie grandest and most luxurious style imaginable^ of any era. 


For reservations or fnrtker information^ call your travel agent or i^8oo-7^CO NARD or visit www.cunarJ.com 
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Introduction 

With its wealth of 
raw materials, its bur- 
geoning artisanal food 
scene, and its innova- 
tive chefs, Ireland is 
fast growing into a food 
lovers’ paradise. 

41 

County Cork: 
Food Capital 

Gastronomy and a 
creative spirit flourish 
in this rural but cos- 
mopolitan county on 
Ireland’s windswept 
southern coast. 

53 

Heart and 
Hearth 

Myrtle Allen, founder of 
Ireland’s best-loved and 
most influential restau- 
rant and godmother of 
its flnest cooking school, 
both named Ballymaloe, 
remains a tireless cham- 
pion of her country’s cu- 
linary traditions. 


BY COLMAN 


ANDREWS 



57 

A Kid from the 
Country 

Gerry Galvin, a pio- 
neer of the Irish food 
revival, shares recipes 
and lore in Galway. 
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The Chef and 
His Materials 

Some of Ireland’s flnest 
food producers join us 
for lunch at our favorite 
Dublin restaurant. 
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Ireland Guide 

Where to stay and eat 
and what to do in Ire- 
land, north and south, 
plus a recipe for turnip 
and brown bread soup. 
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ICalvpso, Sequins, 
and Spice 

During Garnival every year, the 
people of Trinidad dance in the 
streets to the rhythm of calypso 
and steel drums. It’s the wildest 
party in the Garibbean. And in 
the heat of the moment, delicious 
local specialties like pelau, roti, 
and curried pork satisfy the 
revelers’ pre-Lenten appetites. 

By Lucretia Bingham 



Doris Grant’s brown bread (foreground) and 
a simple “pint-glass bread” invented by Peter 
Ward, both excellent with sweet Irish butter. 

Photograph by 
Christopher FiiRSHEiMER 


CUSTOMER SERVICE: Have a question? A prob- 
lem? Here's how to contact us. For subscrip- 
tion-related queries, call our toll-free number 
(877/717-8925) or write to P.O. Box 420235, 
Palm Coast, FL 32142-0235. From outside the 
U.S., call 386/447-2592. Occasionally, we make 
portions of our subscriber list available to care- 
fully screened companies that offer products 
and services we think may be of interest to 
you. If you do not want to receive these offers, 
please advise us at 877/717-8925. Send all edi- 
torial questions, complaints, and suggestions 
to 304 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10010. 
You may also reach our editorial department 
via fax at 212/219-4696 or e-mail us at saveur@ 
worldpub.net. 
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for your past, present and future. 
Visit the Design Gallery at 
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The Gift Memories are Made With 


A Relais & Chateaux Gift Certificate 


Exquisite cuisine, deeply relaxing spa treatments, afternoons spent dreaming by the fire. A private 
cottage on the edge of an ocean or deep in the woods; magnificent suites in the heart of town. Sterling 
service at any hour. Relais & Chateaux means incomparable hospitality, reliably wonderful and 


Relais & Chateaux is a worldwide association of 440 prestigious hotels and restaurants with 

62 MEMBERS IN NORTH AMERICA. WWW.RELAISCHATEAUX.COM 


welcoming. Whether an historic castle, a secluded estate, a romantic beachfront or chic metropolitan 
haven, these are restaurants and hotels of distinction. To make a gift of the Relais & Chateaux 
experience call 8yy. ^^4.6464. 


More than a 
salt or pepper mill, 
our stylish grinder 
releases flavors from 
seeds and spices 
while its clever 
design means no 
more telltale dust 
on your counter. 
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The Fidelity IRA. 

It can also get finer with age. 


More 4- and 5-star funds. No loads. No IRA account fees.'' 
The sooner you start planning, the better your retirement. 




I IM\/ESTMEI\ITS 



► Open a Fidelity no-fee IRA today. Smart moVG? 

1.888.803.4335 | Fidelity.com/finelRA 
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Italy s Origin® WooTOFired Oven 


For centuries families around the world have joined together 
to cook in their wood-fired oven; the heart and soul of the 
kitchen. Our sophisticated design offers an installation option 
for every project. Our Signature cooking classes ensure your 
culinary success and enjoyment for a lifetime! 


Setting the standard for wood-fired cooking since 1989 
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diemically processed, U$« as a l-forl replacern^nt for refined white or brown sugars and 

Really Taste The Difference. 

The oreferred choice of many executive chefs in the USfL Try Ucht Orown Muscovado 
nn oatmeal or cereal for a wonderful start to the day Available in Health FdchI Stores^ 
Trader loe's^ most gvocerv stones and MyBraiHlslnc.com 
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Jess Jdckson —Adobe House, Alexander Valley 



KENDALL-JACKSON 



The French taught me about “terroir” I learned to be 
stubborn on my own. It wasn’t until 1 applied my stubborn- 
ness to this classically proven French concept that we 
were able to create Kendall-JacKson wines. 

First, a bit about terroir. The French developed this 
concept centuries ago — the location, soil and climate of 
a given vineyard site directly affect the flavor and 
characteristics of the wine produced from that vineyard. 
Armed with this Knowledge, 1 found that the grapes grown 
on California’s cool coastal mountains, ridges, hillsides 


and benchlands produced the richest and most intense 
flavors with unique character. 

Low-yield farming on high elevation terrain takes a 
tremendous commitment in terms of time and cost. But 
anything else would require compromise. And my stub- 
bornness will never allow it. 

1 understand that many of you enjoy the taste of my 
wines, but you’re not sure why. Hopefully, 1 can help with 
the facts. So you can enjoy A Taste of the Truth. 
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©2006 Kendal i-Jackson Wine Estates 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


DISTINCTIVELY CHARLESTON 
FOOD + WINE FESTIVAL 



Distinctively Charleston Food + Wine 
Festival, in Charleston, S.C., March 
2-5, 2006. This world-class culinary 
festival showcases the talents of local 
and nationally recognized Southern 
chefs in a city widely acclaimed for 
its Lowcountry cuisine. The first 
annual must-attend event also 
features some of the country's most 
renowned sommeliers. Seminars, 
food tastings, a dine-around, and a 
culinary village are highlights of the 
weekend. For schedules, tickets, and 
information on hotel packages, visit 
www.charlestonfoodandwine.com or 
call 843/763-0280. 




CHARLESTON 
FOOD + WINE 


T J 'l ^ 


NANTUCKET WINE FESTIVAL 



Nantucket Wine Festival celebrates 
its tenth gastronomic extravaganza 
on beautiful Nantucket May 
17-21, 2006. The program is 
rich in seminars, elegant tastings 
in private homes, world-class 
winemaker dinners, a dazzling gala, 
and an auction dinner featuring 
Michael Mondavi and Cyril Renaud 
of Fleur de Sel restaurant in 
Manhattan. For tickets, see www. 
nantucketwinefestival.com. 
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FIRST 


Of Course I’m Irish 
Isn’t Everyone? 

There s a lot of green in our good red American blood 


n WAS HAVING LUNCH with a table- 
ful of Irish senators and representa- 
tives in the Members Private Dining 
Room at the Oireachtas, the Irish parliament, 
when one of them looked at me and said, 
“With a name like Colman, you must have 
Irish blood in you.” 

Well, duh... I’m an 
American, so of course I 
have Irish blood. It has 
been estimated that as 
much as 12 percent of 
this nation’s population 
can trace its lineage, 
however tenuously, 
back to the Emerald Isle. 

That means Irish Irish, 
of course, and also what 
are known as Scots-Irish, 
which is where I come 
in. The Scots-Irish, to 
oversimplify grandly, 
are descended from the 
Scots Protestants who 
were moved by James I 
and that lot into Ireland’s 
northern counties to help 
assure that troublesome 
island’s loyalty to the crown. My link is with 
one Thomas Hardy (not, alas, the famous one), 
who emigrated to Virginia from County Tyrone 
with his wife, Sarah, in the late 1700s. 

Irish or Scots-Irish roots run deep in America. 
(At least 1 1 of our presidents can claim the latter.) 
Even folks with names like Martinez or Chan 
sometimes find Irish ancestors perched high in 
their family tree; the Irish got around. And if 
we have a speck of green in our good red Ameri- 
can blood, we tend to brag about it — especially 
around St. Patrick’s Day (our only secular holi- 
day honoring a holy man, you’ll note) — in a way 
that we tend not to brag about being, say, Belgian 
YYePG Proudly Presents, Thx for Support 


or Chilean. It goes beyond ethnic pride. We 
identify with Eire; we like the whole idea of its 
friendly, loquacious citizenry, its clean green 
landscapes, its writers (you could mention 
just Shaw, Joyce, and Yeats, or you could 
go on forever), its music (from the Chieftains to 
U2 by way of Van Mor- 
rison and, oh, all right, 
Sinead O’Connor), its 
elegant whiskeys and 
hearty ales, its food.... 
Okay, maybe not its 
food, exactly, but that 
might very well change 
in the not too distant 
future, which is the 
point of the special 
section on Ireland that 
forms the heart of this 
issue (se d page 34l >. 

About my own 
Irishness, by the way: 
Colman (spelled with- 
out an e) is indeed a 
popular Irish name. 
There were even Irish 
saints, a bunch of 
them, with that moni- 
ker, one of whom lent it to the beautiful 
cathedral in Cobh, in County Cork. My 
mother’s claims to the contrary, though, I 
wasn’t named for anybody sainted. Mom’s 
maiden name was Bressette (she was French- 
Canadian), and when she became a Holly- 
wood ingenue in the 1940s — nonspeaking 
window dressing in films like A Day at the 
Races and A Tale of Two Cities — she was 
told to take a stage name. She borrowed 
one from the star of the latter movie, Ron- 
ald Colman, becoming Irene Colman, and 
eventually passed the name along to me. 
— Colman Andrews, Editor-in-Chief 



Andrews at his eponym's cathedral in Cobh. 


CHRISTOPHER HIRSHEIMER 
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The Clarinbridge Oyster Festival. One of hundreds of 
Irish festivals running throughout the year, has been 
around for over fifty years. Call i.Soo.shamrod^r^visit 
our Web site for more information. 


Xour very own Ireland ^ 

[Discover it at discoverireland.com jW.Z 














Don’t miss out on the best place next to historic Williamsburg. 



America’s number one master-planned community 
is right next door to historic Williamsburg, one of 
America’s most desirable places to live. That’s a 
combination attracting more and more people. And 
for good reason. Ford’s Colony is 3000 beautiful acres, 
most of it never to be developed. The remainder 


of the land features custom-designed homes, and 
a country club featuring 54 holes of championship 
golf, two tennis and swim clubs, and an award- 
winning restaurant. If this sounds too good to be 
true, it soon may be, because homesites are going 
fast in this gated community with 24-hour security. 


CALL 800-334-6033, OR VISIT US AT WWW,FORDSCOLONY,COM, 

ONE VISIT WILL MOVE YOU"“ 


DISCLAIMER: Obtain the Property Report required by Federal Law and read it before signing anything. No Federal Agency has judged the merits or value, if any, of this property. Not available 
to residents of states where prohibited by law. Registered with the New Jersey Real Estate Conimission. Registration does not constimte an eiidorsement of the merits or value of the property. 
Obtain and read Public Offering Statement before signing anything. 


05-SA-06 
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F ARE 

Delights and Remembrances from the World of Food, plus One Good Bottle, Agenda, and More 


AGENDA 


MARCH 

3-5 

APPLE & GRAPE 
HARVEST FESTIVAL 

Stanthorpe, Australia 
This year marks the ruby (40th) 
anniversary of a biennial gathering 
in the high-altitude town of Stan- 
thorpe. The first day of the festival 
is dedicated to the apple, complete 
with apple-peeling and pie-making 
contests. Grapes are featured on 
Saturday, when Aussie celebrities 
kick off their shoes and join the 
Grape Crush-not a dip in soda but 
a raucous communal grape stomp. 
Information: 61/7/4681 4111. 

MARCH 

5 

GREAT LONG LUNCH 

Napier, New Zealand 
Once a year, the citizens of Na- 
pier, in the Hawke's Bay region of 
New Zealand, erect an 800-foot- 
long table on the grounds of the 
oceanfront Marine Parade so that 
700 diners can enjoy one of New 
Zealand's largest sit-down meals. 
Lunch consists of dishes that 
showcase regional ingredients. 
Last year's menu included venison 
pastrami and a citrus and olive oil 
cake. But there's no dropping in; 
for a seat you have to buy a ticket. 
Information: 64/6/834 3916. 




Move Over, 
Cheesecake 

A Southern baker has made red velvet cake 
Brooklyn s favorite three-layer treat 


N A RAINY Thursday evening in the Fort Greene section of 
Brooklyn, 15 people are lined up outside the Cake Man Raven 
Confectionery for take-away slices of red velvet cake. “It s been 
that kind of day,” one customer jokes. “It s either cake or booze.” Luckily, 
she gets at least one of the things she needs: a moist, ruby-colored hunk, 
layered with cream cheese frosting and coated with crushed pecans. 

YYePG Proudly Presents, Thx for Support 



Behind the counter. Raven Pat- 
rick De’Sean Dennis III — a k a 
the Cake Man Raven — is quietly 
instructing a new employee on the 
finer points of packing orders to 
go. “The people want cake at nine 
A.M., as soon as the doors open,” 
says Dennis, 37, who’s dressed in 
baggy pants, Timberland boots, 
and a baseball cap. “They don’t 
want no muffin.” Demand is so 
high for the red velvet that he’s 
had to limit customers to four 
pieces each. His menu lists an 
assortment of desserts — includ- 
ing coconut pineapple cake and 
pecan pie — but the best seller, by 
far, is red velvet cake. 

Dennis learned to bake from 
his grandmother Evelyn, as a child 
growing up in Lynchburgh, South 
Carolina. He made his first sale — 
two coconut pies to his school’s 
secretary — at the age of 13. Even 



Raven Patrick De'Sean Dennis III, 
owner of Cake Man Raven, in Fort 
Greene, Brooklyn, above; above left, 
Dennis's famous red velvet cake. 
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KONA BREWERS FESTIVAL 

Kailua-Kona, Hawaii 
On the shore of Kailua Bay, on 
the Big Island of Hawaii, beer lov- 
ers gather to try more than 60 
brews, including samples from 
many of Hawaii's brewpubs and 
microbreweries. Chefs serve food 
from beachside stands, using the 
beverages for inspiration. Past 
entrees have included golden ale 
steamed clams and porter-mari- 
nated grilled pork loin. The suds- 
soaked event winds down with 
a performance by fire dancers. 
Information: 808/331-3033. 

MARCH 

16-18 

IN VINO 

Belgrade, Serbia 

At this festival, visitors can taste 
wines made from international and 
indigenous Balkan grape varieties 
alike. Samples from about 200 
Serbian and Montenegrin vintners 
will be available for imbibing, as 
will wines from neighboring Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Croatia and 
from as far away as Australia and 
Spain. Workshops will illuminate 
local customs, like the traditional 
consumption of bermet, a Ser- 
bian wine infused with herbs and 
spices and served with chocolate. 
Information: 381/11/455 986. 

MARCH 

17-19 

CATFISH FESTIVAL 

Washington, Louisiana 
During the annual Catfish Festival 
in Washington, a small town in cen- 
tral Louisiana, catfish from nearby 
ponds, rivers, and freshwater bay- 
ous are stewed and sauteed for 



various Creole and Cajun special- 
ties like courtboullion-a fish stew 
made with a spicy red gravy. While 
nibbling on fried catfish, visitors 
may also view a Civil War reenact- 
ment and the crowning of a catfish 
gueen. Information: 337/826-7336. 
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Red Velvet Cake 

MAKES ONE 8” CAKE 

Red velvet cake is said to have been invented in the 1950s at Oscar's in New 
York's Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. An alternative story attributes its invention to 
the Deep South. Raven Dennis of Cake Man Raven Confectionery, whose 
recipe we've adapted, believes the latter, adding that it originated during the 
Civil War and that Southern ladies made it "to keep their husbands home". 


though he aspired to enter the fam- 
ily business — “1 was supposed to 
be a mortician,” he says — Dennis 
continued to bake throughout high 
school. Eventually he earned a nick- 
name: Cake Boy. After high school, 
Dennis went to Brown University, 
in Providence, Rhode Island, but 
after one semester moved to nearby 
Johnson & Wales, where he re- 
ceived an academic scholarship to 
study culinary arts. 

After he graduated with a 
degree in hotel and restaurant 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 



"Stories, like whiskey, must be al- 
lowed to mature in a cask." 

-SEAN O'FAOLAIN, THE ATLANTIC, 
DECEMBER 1956 


management, Dennis moved to 
New York, where he spent nearly 
a decade baking cakes out of his 
Harlem apartment while holding 
down two jobs. One day, Den- 
nis — by then known as Cake 
Man — was hired by a friend to 
bake a cake for Lena Horne s 75th 
birthday, and he decided to make 
her a red velvet. He based his ver- 
sion on the traditional recipe, us- 
ing buttermilk, oil, and vinegar in 
the batter. Horne loved it, and the 
cake became Dennis’s signature. 

He moved to Brooklyn in 2000 to 
open his first store, where he could 
dedicate his time solely to baking. 
Today the operation turns out more 


FOR THE CAKE: 

1 tbsp. butter 

2 V 2 cups plus 12 tbsp. 

cake flour 
IV 2 cups sugar 
1 tsp. baking soda 
1 tsp. cocoa powder 

1 tsp. salt 

2 eggs 

IV 2 cups vegetable oil 
1 cup buttermilk 


than 80 red velvet cakes a day 
(whole cakes start at $35 and serve 
eight to ten; slices cost $5 apiece). 
Custom cakes are also available. 
For Patti LaBelle, Mary J. Blige, 
and rapper 50 Cent, Dennis has 
made red velvet cakes shaped like 
high-heeled shoes, a Louis Vuit- 
ton purse, and a diamond-studded 
wristwatch, respectively. 


2 tbsp. (1 oz.) red food coloring 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 

1 tsp. white distilled vinegar 

FOR THE FROSTING: 

12 oz. cream cheese, softened 
12 oz. butter, softened 
IV 2 tsp. vanilla extract 

3 cups confectioners' sugar 

IV 2 cups chopped pecans 


Why has this one variety of 
cake become so popular? Well, 
Dennis speculates, it might be 
because some people think it’s 
an aphrodisiac, but he can’t be 
sure. Dennis himself prefers 
chocolate cupcakes. (For in- 
formation on Cake Man Raven 
Confectionery, see The PAN- 
TRY, (pageSlI-) — Jaime Joyce 


1. For the cake: Preheat oven to 350°. Grease three 8" round cake pans 
with butter. Dust with 2 tbsp. of the flour and set aside. Sift remaining 
flour, sugar, baking soda, cocoa, and salt into a bowl. Beat eggs, oil, but- 
termilk, food coloring, vanilla, and vinegar in a bowl with an electric mixer 
until combined. Add dry ingredients and beat until smooth, 1-2 minutes. 
Divide batter evenly between pans. Bake cakes, rotating halfway through, 
until a toothpick inserted in the center of each comes out clean, 25-30 
minutes. Let cakes cool for 5 minutes, then invert each onto a plate, then 
invert again onto a rack. Let cakes cool. 

2. For the frosting: Beat cream cheese, butter, and vanilla in a bowl with 
an electric mixer until well combined. Add sugar and beat until frosting 
is light and fluffy, 5-7 minutes. 

3. Put 1 cake layer on a cake plate; spread one-quarter of frosting on top. Set 
another layer on top and repeat frosting. Set remaining layer on top and frost 
top and sides with the remaining frosting. Press pecans into sides of cake. 


ONE 

GOOD 

BOTTLE 

The Napa Valley's estimable Louis M. Mar- RESERVE 2001 ($35) caught us by surprise, 

tini Winery, now part of the Gallo portfolio. It's just a delicious wine, with leather in the 

has always had a good reputation for its red nose (not boot leather but the scent of a suede- 


nets and zinfandels. It has that terri- 
tory so well staked out, in fact, that 

the LOUIS M. MARTINI ALEXANDER 
VALLEY CABERNET SAUVIGNON 

#*!i 

i H'Ui a MAffTI"'! 

-k 

velvety texture and plenty of con- 
centrated, faintly chocolatey black 
cherry fruit. (See the pantry, oage 
88, for a source.) -the editors 
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From Obscurity to 
Kansas State 

The books and papers of an American culinary icon 
find a home in the Sunflower State 




Food writer Clementine Paddleford, 
left, in 1961; below, from the col- 
lection, a copy of her How America 
Eats, published in 1960. 


cooks. Suddenly, this woman I’d 
never heard of became my favor- 
ite food writer — and I 
wrote about 
her for the 
November 
2002 issue of 
SAVEUR. 
During my 
own reporting, 
I traveled to the 
library at Kansas 
State University, in 
Manhattan, Kansas, 
Paddleford’s alma mater and the 
place to which she bequeathed all 
her papers and her 1,900-volume 
cookbook collection (she died in 
1967). In the library’s special- 
collections department, I met ar- 
chivist Cindy Harris, who was in 
the process of cataloguing Paddle- 
ford’s papers; although the library 
had physically acquired Paddle- 
ford’s 274 file boxes in 1970, no 
one had gotten around to sifting 
through them. Three years later, 
I learned that Harris had finally 
sorted, filed, and arranged Pad- 
dleford’s papers and effects for 
public viewing. The result is that 
an amazing legacy is now sitting 
in the aisles of K-State’s library: 
besides Paddleford’s donations, 
there is a cookbook collection 
devoted largely to Americana and 
containing more than 13,000 
titles. Even better is the fact that 
the librarians make themselves 
available to curious visitors, food 
historians, and mere recipe seek- 
ers. To celebrate this resource 
of American culinary history, 
a party and a symposium were 
held last September; Paddleford’s 
daughter Claire, who is now 75, 
attended, and, yes, I did too. Now, 
that’s what I call a souvenir. (For 
more information on the K-State 
library’s resources, see The PAN- 
TRY, [^apTSl) — Kelly Alexander 


THE 40-YEAR-OLD 
VEGETARIAN 

He's sensitive, he's avail- 
able, he eats Boca Burgers! 

VERGE AND ME 

Yes, he's really going to 
cook that rabbit. 

GRISTLY MAN 

He thought he could eat 
cartilage; he was wrong. 


THE WEDDING CATERERS 

One matrimonial season, 
two randy out-of-work 
actors, and lots of 
steam-and not just from 
the chafing dishes. 

MAD HOT CULINARY 
SCHOOL STUDENT 

Will he let the escalope de 
saumon cook on just one 
side-or will he flip? 


FAHRENHEIT 375 

Favorite oven setting of a 
book-burning dictatorship 
or the best temperature for 
baking chewy brownies? 
You decide. 

WORK THE LINE 

The real story of the Man 
in Whites (features "A Boy 
Named Soup" and "Pheas- 
ant Dressin' Blues"). 


PIE RATES OF THE 
CARIBBEAN 

Inflation hurts when you're 
trying to hawk baked goods 
on Barbados or St. Thomas. 

FATBACK MOUNTAIN 

Two cowboys with un- 
conventional appetites; 
a hunk of cured hog; you 
know what's going to 
happen. 


F I HAD TO ADOPT a 
personal motto. I’d have 
to go with “Always bring 
home a souvenir.” Why? Because 
one such memento — picked up by 
my husband on a business trip to 
Boston — changed my life. The ob- 
ject: a vintage copy of How Ameri- 
ca Eats, a cookbook by Clementine 
Paddleford, published by Scribner 
in 1960. Though Paddleford, who 
wrote about food for 30 years for 


the New York Herald Tribune, was 
named best-known food editor in 
the United States by Timem 1953, 
her work had faded into obscurity. 
But once I delved into her book it 
became clear that her fade wasn’t 
due to lack of talent. Its pages are 
full of top-notch culinary report- 
ing. Paddleford spent 12 years 
traveling more than 800,000 
miles (according to her estimate) 
around this country — sometimes 


FOR YOUR DELECTATION ... 


Last year, Super Size Me-a 
movie by Morgan Spurlock 
about his experiment in 
excessive fast-food con- 
sumption-put food docu- 
mentaries on the map. It 
was even nominated for an 
Academy Award in the Best 
Documentary category. 
Spurlock's effort was just 
the beginning of a spate 
of culinary-themed flicks, 
however. Among the others 
are Barbecue: A Texas Love 
Story, The Future of Food, 
and Hamburger America 
(see SAVEUR, January/ 
February 2006). And re- 
cently we've heard news of 
still more culinary cinema 
headed our way. Maybe one 
or more of these will be 
competing for Oscar glory 
next year.... 


in a plane she piloted herself- 
order to chronicle the regional 
foodways of our nation’s home 
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Vincente Generoso 

He loved the food of his ancestral village and told us why 


MARCH 

21 

Birthday: 

FORREST EDWARD MARS 

1904, Wadena, Minnesota 
During the Spanish civil war, a young 
American visitor to Spain named 
Forrest Mars became intrigued by 
the little pellets of chocolate en- 
cased in a hard sugar coating that 
he saw soldiers eating. Sweets ran 
in his family (he was the son of Frank 
f Mars Sr., who invented the Milky 
^ \ Way in the 1920s), and 

\ when he got home. 

Mars replicated the 
treats-which 
in his mouth, 
in his hand. They 

.y immediately 
I I became part of 

^ / J American soldiers' 
combat rations and 
remain so to this day. 

MARCH 

22 

OYSTER OLYMPICS 

Seattle 

As the nation's top producer of cul- 
tivated oysters, Seattle pays tribute 
to its slurpable bounty every spring 
with the Oyster Olympics. Among 
the events are an oyster-shucking 
contest featuring chefs and a com- 
petition between local television 
personalities and sports figures, 
who vie to see who can first gulp 
down ten oysters. There's also a 
contest to find Washington's largest 
oyster; last year it was a behemoth 
weighing more than four pounds. 
Information: 425/455-0732. 

MARCH 

29 

Anniversary: 

FUGU COMES TO AMERICA 

1989, New York City 
On this date, the FDA allowed the 
first shipment of the Japanese 
delicacy fugu (blowfish) to enter 
the United States. Before it is ex- 
ported, the fish must be processed 
and certified by professionals in 
Japan. If prepared properly, the 
fish is harmless, but if the flesh 
is contaminated with deadly te- 
trodotoxin from the fish's organs, 
your first bite may be your last. In 
Japan, fugu is often served with 
traces of poison deliberately left 
in, which will produce a tingling 
sensation on the lips and tongue. 


I I ERE IS Vincent Schiavel- 

li, tall, with a Saracen s 

I 1 nose and a bloodhound s 

eyes, wearing a long raspberry red 
jacket, laughing with the local 
priest; here he is looking at a small 
tomato outside a grocery shop 
with what appears to be a com- 
bination of skepticism and affec- 
tion (“You’re a pretty little thing, 
yes, but. . .ripe?”); here he is in the 
barbershop, seated, draped in a 
blue tunic, squinting and smiling 
as his cousin — the proprietor — 
trims his eyebrows; here he is in 
his friend’s restaurant kitchen 
doing a “What? This old thing?” 
take in front of a gorgeous pork 
roast he has just prepared for the 
mayor of his ancestral village in 
north-central Sicily, Polizzi Gen- 
erosa (Polizzi the Generous) — a 
name it earned from Frederick II, 
the Holy Roman emperor, for its 
hospitality toward him when he 
visited in 1234. 

These are images that were tak- 
en for “Honor and Onions”, an ar- 


ticle Schiavelli wrote about Polizzi 
for our April 1997 issue, telling 
the story of how he found himself 
in that ancient town, cooking a 
dinner for local dignitaries based 
on recipes handed down from his 
grandfather Papa Andrea — who’d 
been a monzu (master chef) for a 



famous local family before emi- 
grating to America. Schiavelli had 
already written a book about Papa 
Andrea and his specialties and 
went on to write another, about 


his own culinary upbringing in 
his native Bruculinu (i.e., Brook- 
lyn), and a third, a collection of 
recipes and stories from Polizzi. 

Most of the world knew Schia- 
velli as a character actor with an 
unforgettable visage — playing 
Mr. Vargas the science teacher in 
Fast Times at Ridgemont High, Sa- 
lieri’s valet in Amadeus, the sub- 
way spirit in Ghost (he appeared 
in roughly 150 movies and TV 
shows in his 30-plus-year career). 
We knew him better as a natu- 
rally talented cook, a passionate 
lover of real Italian food, a vivid 
and stylish writer, and an ami- 
able friend who was always ready 
to share — in that deep, warm 
voice of his — a cooking tip or a 
new food enthusiasm. He was 
as generous as Polizzi, where he 
returned to live a few years back 
and where he died of lung cancer 
three months ago, at the age of 
57, the day after Christmas. (For 
information on books by Schia- 
velli , see The PANTRY, [page | 
1 88. j — Colman Andrews 

Actor, writer, and food lover Vin- 
cent Sciavelli, above, on a visit to 
Polizzi Generosa in Sicily. 
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Mad for Manti 

These Turkish dumplings prove highly addictive 



I S MY LIFE HAS got- 
ten busier, IVe had less 
I time for what I think of 
as Project Cooking — entire days 
happily spent preparing a single 
dish. But there’s one food so deli- 
cious that making it seems like a 
priority: the tiny Turkish dump- 
lings called manti, filled with 
ground lamb and topped with 
thick, garlicky yogurt, browned 
butter, mint, and red chile flakes. 
I’ve ordered them all over Turkey 
and never had them the same way 
twice: I’ve eaten them boiled, 
baked, and steamed; shaped into 
triangles, squashed rounds, ca- 
noes, and little gathered-at-the- 


top purses; and sauced with to- 
matoes as well as with yogurt and 
browned butter, with pine nuts 
and basil scattered on top, and 
with sumac instead of red chile. 
All are wonderful and belong to 
a family of eastern and central 
Asian ravioli with similar names 
(mantou, mantu, momo, mandu) 
that extends from Turkey through 
China to Japan. Manti are thought 
to have arrived in Turkey with 
Turkic-speaking nomads from 
Mongolia, in the 11th century, or 
with migrants from the kingdom 
of the Uighurs, a Turkic people in 
far western China. 

Naturally I had to visit the 



Manti 

(Turkish Dumplings with Yogurt Sauce) 

SERVES 4-6 

This recipe is based on one in Nevin Halici's Turkish Cookbook (Dorling 
Kindersley, 1989). The dumplings themselves may be made a day ahead 
and stored in the refrigerator or frozen for later use. 

FOR THE STOCK 

IV 2 tsp. salt 

1 lb. skinless chicken pieces 

V 2 lb. ground lamb 

1 carrot, trimmed, peeled, and 

1 small onion, peeled and finely 

chopped 

chopped 

1 rib celery, trimmed and chopped 

2 tbsp. chopped fresh parsley 

1 leek, trimmed and chopped 

V 2 tsp. freshly ground black 

1 onion, peeled and chopped 

pepper 

2 sprigs fresh parsley 

1 tbsp. butter 

4 black peppercorns 


3 cloves 

FOR THE SAUCES 

1 T'-long piece of cinnamon stick 

2-3 cloves garlic 

1 tbsp. rice, washed and drained 

Salt 

Salt 

2 cups thick strained yogurt 


8 tbsp. butter 

FOR THE DUMPLINGS 

V 4 cup chopped fresh mint leaves 

2 eggs 

1 tbsp. urfa chile flakes 

12/3 cups flour 

(see baae 88k 


1 . For the stock: Put chicken and 9 cups water into a large pot, cover, and 
bring to a boil over medium-high heat. Skim any foam that rises to the surface. 
Add carrots, celery, leeks, onions, parsley, peppercorns, cloves, cinnamon, and 
rice. Cover and return to a boil. Reduce heat to medium-low and simmer for 
2 hours. Season to taste with salt and cook for 5 minutes more. Strain stock, 
discarding solids, and let cool. Reserve 4 cups of the stock and save the rest 
for another use. 

2 . For the dumplings: Put eggs, flour, 1 tsp. of the salt, and Va cup water into 
a medium bowl and mix until a ball forms, 1-2 minutes. Turn dough out onto a 
lightly floured surface and knead for 10 minutes. Divide dough evenly into 4 
balls, cover with a damp kitchen towel, and let rest for 30 minutes. Meanwhile, 
combine lamb, onions, parsley, remaining salt, and pepper in a medium bowl. 
Cover and set aside. Roll 1 ball of dough out into an IT' x 11" sguare. Trim any 
uneven edges and cut square into 1" pieces. Working with one square of dough 
at a time, put about Vs tsp. of the lamb mixture in the center of the square. 
Fold 2 opposite corners toward the middle of the square, leaving a bit of fill- 
ing exposed. Fold the other 2 opposite corners toward the middle. Pinch all 4 
corners together to secure dumpling, leaving about Va" of filling exposed and 
poking out. Place dumpling on a parchment paper-lined sheet tray. Repeat 
forming dumplings with remaining squares and filling, then repeat the entire 
process with the remaining dough balls and filling. 

3 . Preheat oven to 400°. Grease a IOV 2 " x 12" casserole dish with butter. Put 
dumplings into dish in a single layer and bake until golden, about 30 minutes. 
Meanwhile, bring reserved stock to a boil. Pour stock over dumplings, cover with 
foil, and bake until most of the stock has been absorbed, 25-30 minutes. 

4 . For the sauces: Meanwhile, put garlic and salt to taste into a mortar and pound 
with a pestle until a smooth paste forms. Transfer to a medium bowl, add yogurt, 
and stir to combine well. Melt butter in a small skillet over medium heat, swirling 
pan, until solids have browned slightly, 8-10 minutes. Serve dumplings in a bowl 
topped with yogurt sauce, mint, urfa chile, and a drizzle of browned butter. 
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Manti maker, above, at work in 
Ka^ik'fa, a restaurant in Kayseri, 
Turkey; facing page, manti. 


place where manti are the most 
famous: Kayseri, in the center 


of Anatolia. There, at the city’s 
Ka§ik’la restaurant, they were 
peerless. Each was barely the size 
of the tip of my pinky, spindle 
shaped, filled with spiced lamb, 
boiled until tender, and served 
with tomatoey broth, intensely 
garlicky yogurt, hot chile flakes, 
and sweet dried mint. Every bite 
danced in my mouth. 

The chef guided me to the 
basement so that I could see 
how the manti were made. He 
pushed open the door to the 
workroom, revealing dozens of 


women, in snowy white or pink 
head scarves and pink or white 
robes, bent silently over Chiclet- 
size squares of dough, dabbing 
bits of filling into their centers 
and squeezing them shut. Their 
movements were so minute that 
they looked as if they were em- 
broidering. Every year, the chef 
informed me, they produce 
16 metric tons of manti, each 
so small that nearly 40 of the 
dumplings fit in a soup spoon 
(said to be a traditional standard 
that a young Turkish girl had to 


meet before she could marry). 

Manti from Ka§ik’la are sent, 
frozen, all over the country — but 
not, alas, to the United States. 
When I returned home from 
that trip I immediately began 
searching for some way to eat 
good manti and found this ex- 
cellent recipe from Nevin Hahci, 
an expert on Turkish regional 
cooking (see preceding page). I 
turn to it whenever I must have 
manti. (For details on Ka§ik’la 
restaurant, see The PANTRY, 
Ipage 88E — Margo True 


BOOK REVIEW 


A new edition of a classic devoted 


Very Slow Food 

^oted to southwestern French cuisine offers less n 


offers less nouvelle and more to chew on 


BY SHANE MITCHELL 



I HEN Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 
ending an era of nominal religious tolerance toward Protes- 
I tant sects, the Huguenots of southwestern France knew it was 
time to get out of Dordogne. Many fled across the Atlantic to settle in 
South Carolina, which is why I speak French poorly but grew up with 
culinary traditions (salted ham, blood sausages, roasted lamb) that have 
their heart and soul in the Languedoc region. When I got married 12 
years ago, a Charleston cousin hunted high and low for the ideal wed- 
ding gift: an out-of-print first edition of Paula Wolfert’s The Cooking of 
Southwest France (originally published in 1983). My relative insisted 
that it was essential reading for anyone of Huguenot 
descent who cared to sustain his or her old- 
world gastronomic heritage. Back then, my 
kitchen technique wasn’t up to that intimi- 
dating volume, but luckily my skills have 
improved just in time for a new edition of 
Wolfert’s classic — which has been updated 
and expanded with more recipes from my 
family’s ancestral home. 

While living in Tangiers in the early 
1970s with her husband, crime novelist 
William Bayer, the Brooklyn-born Wolfert 
wrote her first books on the food she ate ev- 
ery day: Couscous and Other Good Food from 
Morocco (first published by HarperCollins in 
1973 ) 2 lvA Mediterranean Cooking 
in 1977 by the New York Times Book Co.). 

In the late ’70s, a quest for the perfect cas- 
soulet took her to Toulouse. (It’s appropriate 
that this earthy dish now appears on the new 



edition’s glossy jacket cover.) Wolfert spent subsequent years coaxing 
recipes for quintessential garbure and poule au pot from cagey farm- 
wives and great chefs alike. When her rustic cooking primer was first 
published, many essential ingredients — Bayonne ham, fresh black 
truffles, good-quality roquefort — were not available on our shores. 
Now that Americans can obtain such treasures via the Internet and 
savvy specialty grocers, those regional dishes can be fully realized. 

However, I feel it’s crucial to issue a word of caution to those 
who troll bookstore aisles for culinary titles that include a term like 
“quick” or “easy”. Wolfert’s oeuvre is not for 
vous. French peasant dishes have always re- 
quired time and effort. According to her, a 
dedication to executing those specialties is 
“integral to their glory”. In a headnote for 
Gascony beef daube, Wolfert allows four days 
for preparation. In comparison, civet of wild 
hare in fresh blood is a snap, with only two 
days required from start to finish (not includ- 
ing the time needed to catch the main ingredi- 
ent) . But even if you’re cowed by the commit- 
ment of time that Wolfert demands, you’ll still 
enjoy her documentation of a rural cuisine that 
balances innate frugality with the liberal use of 
duck fat, armagnac, and goose liver. 

Wolfert intentionally forgoes any attempt to de- 
fine southwestern France geographically (impos- 

ShANE Mitchell writes for SAVEUR and is a 
contributing editor for Travel and Leisure. She lives in 
the Mohawk Valley in New York. 
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sible, given the overlay of ancient duchies with contemporary departments, 
although the recipes are organized in a useful regional index that ranges 
from the Aquitaine to Poitou- Charentes); rather, she identifies it as a land 
of preserved meats (confit), where “garlic meets shallot” and chefs use 
truffles as “mere condiments”. She also explains such folk traditions as faire 
chabrot, the practice of capturing the last drops of soup by mixing it with 
red wine when the crusty bread normally reserved for the task has already 
been consumed. She is equally expert in interpreting recipes by beloved 
regional chefs Michel Bras, Alain Dutournier, and Andre Daguin. 

Wolfert still devotes an entire section to cassoulet, including one ver- 
sion from the Pyrenees that features a garlicky Catalan-style shoulder of 
lamb en pistache. She has dropped a number of tired nouvelle cuisine 
entries (with apologies to Michel Guerard) but added 60 new recipes, one 
standout being for a labor-intensive potato gateau deliciously filled with 
artichoke, chicken, and eggplant (as well as a goodly amount of duck 
fat) from her old friend Lucien VanePs restaurant in Toulouse. 

Even after two decades, Wolfert remains a staunch fan of the 
Crock-Pot, which she feels is ideal for the slow, gentle cooking of 
confit and rich stocks. But then, certain traditions should stand the 
test of time, especially those from a milieu where the farmer still 
lovingly refers to his pig as “le monsieur” and matriarchal cooking, 
known as “la cuisine umbilicale”, continues to connect people like 
me to the flavors of my motherland. For that, Wolfert deserves, as my 
Southern cousins would put it, a big “Mercy buckets”, 

The Cooking of Southwest France: Recipes from France s Magnificent 
Rustic Cuisine by Paula Wolfert (Wiley ^ $37.50). 
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RECIPE 


Gateau de Cuisse de Roulette 
aux Pommes de Terre et aux Artichauts 

(Chicken, Potato, and Artichoke Cake) 

SERVES 6 

This recipe from Paula Wolfert's The Cooking of Southwest France is based 
on one for a dish called gateau de Pere Lathuile. Though invented by a 
19th-century restaurateur outside Paris, it is southwestern in character 
and was a specialty at the famous Toulouse restaurant Vanel. 

1 lb. purple eggplant, peeled 

Vs cup dry white wine 

and cut into 1" chunks 

Vs cup unsalted chicken stock 

Coarse kosher salt 

3 tbsp. minced fresh chives 

6 skinned and boned chicken 

2 tsp. fresh thyme leaves 

thighs, trimmed of excess 

Juice of V 2 lemon 

fat, at room temperature 

Pinch of sugar 

Freshly ground pepper 

1 tbsp. chopped fresh flat-leaf 

Vs cup rendered duck fat or 

parsley 

clarified butter (see| page 88] 

1 tsp. finely chopped fresh 

1 cup finely diced ventreche 

garlic 

(see|page 88] or pancetta 

2 lbs. russet potatoes 

1 cup cubed (V 2 ") blanched 

2 tbsp. olive oil 

fresh or thawed frozen arti- 
choke bottoms 

Coarse sea salt 


1 . Sprinkle the eggplant with IV 2 tbsp. coarse salt and let stand for at least 
2 hours. Rinse the eggplant chunks under running water; squeeze out as 
much moisture as possible. Do not worry about maintaining the shape; 
you should have about 1 cup dry clumps of eggplant. 

2 . Season chicken thighs with salt and pepper. Heat 2 tbsp. of duck fat or clari- 
fied butter in a medium skillet, preferably nonstick, over moderate heat. Add 
ventreche and brown lightly [then remove from pan]. Raise heat and, working 
in batches, add chicken and sear 30 seconds to a side; transfer to a platter to 
cool. Then cut each thigh into 6 pieces. Add artichokes to hot skillet and cook, 
stirring, with pan juices until just golden around edges, 1-2 minutes. Using a 
slotted spoon, transfer artichokes to a bowl. Pour off fat. Deglaze skillet with 
a little white wine and stock and boil down to a syrupy glaze. Scrape into bowl 
with artichokes. Add chicken, chives, thyme, and 1 tbsp. of lemon juice. Season 
with 1 tsp. salt and V 2 tsp. pepper and toss lightly to mix. Cover and set aside. 

3 . Preheat oven to 450°. Heat 2 tbsp. duck fat in a large nonstick skillet over 
moderate heat. Add the eggplant, cover, and cook, turning clumps from time 
to time, until they begin to plump up, feel tender, and turn golden brown, 
about 10 minutes. At this point, reduce heat to low, add a pinch of sugar, 
and slowly cook, uncovered, turning pieces of eggplant often, for 5 minutes. 
Add the chopped parsley and garlic and continue to cook, turning often, for 
another 5-8 minutes, or until eggplant has a glowing, bronzed, moist appear- 
ance. Set aside on paper towels to absorb any excess fat. 

4 . Peel potatoes, halve lengthwise, and cut into long thin slices. Wash well 
to remove their starch and pat dry with paper towels. In same skillet used 
to cook eggplant, set olive oil over moderate heat. Working in batches, add 
potato and cook until just pliable, 2-3 minutes. Arrange a generous third of 
potato slices, overlapping, in bottom of a buttered, 9" straight-sided cast- 
iron skillet, copper tarte tatin pan, or 6- or 7-cup shallow ovenproof bak- 
ing dish. Cover with chicken, pancetta, artichokes, and eggplant. Arrange 
remaining potatoes on top and cover with sheet of foil. Crimp foil against 
edge of pan to seal tightly. Bake in center of oven for 20 minutes. Remove 
foil, press pie down, and continue baking, uncovered, for 30 minutes longer. 
Brush top with remaining duck fat and place under broiler, 1-2 minutes. 



Wolfert's chicken, potato, and artichoke cake. 
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10 Chocolates 

American confectionery has come a long way since the Whitman s Sampler 



I E RECENTLY sampled assorted chocolates from some 50 
producers, based all over the United States — many of them 
I making chocolates on a par with the best of Switzerland or 
Belgium. Believe it or not, the task of tasting them was not always 
pleasant; some of the most expensive chocolates were all but indistin- 
guishable from their drugstore counterparts. But we persevered, even- 


tually settling on ten star chocolate makers, each producing unique 
creations that were truly divine to eat. Almost every one of their boxes, 
incidentally, includes an illustrated cheat sheet that identifies varieties 
by shape or design. This, of course, eliminates the fun of punc- 
turing a bonbon’s bottom in search of a favorite flavor. (See The 
PANTRY jpage 88l for more information.) 



CANDINAS ($19.75/16-PIECE 
BOX) Swiss-trained, Wisconsin- 
based Markus Candinas makes 
simply decorated chocolates in tra- 
ditional flavors — from Irish cream 
to caramelized hazelnut — whose 
fillings meld beautifully with the 
rich chocolate exteriors. 

CHOCOLATE SPRINGS ($29.50/ 
20-PIECE BOX) Chocolate maker 
Joshua Needleman, based in the 
Berkshires, specializes in dis- 
tinctive flavors, like tangerine- 
ginger tea. His buttery caramel 
is unparalleled, and his sunshine 
chocolate — filled with a fresh 
lemon zest ganache — is zingy. 

JOHN & KIRA'S ($26/15-PIECE 
BOX) Pennsylvania chocolate mak- 


grown ingredients for their choco- 
late fillings. The star of the collec- 
tion, mint, is made with leaves from 
an elementary-school garden. 

MARIEBELLE ($35/16-PIECE 
BOX) Manhattan-based chocolate 
maker Maribel Lieberman designs 
colorful mosaics and silhouettes 
for each chocolate. There are 26 
flavors of ganache filling; lavender 
and pineapple are our favorites. 

NORMAN LOVE CONFECTIONS 
($20/10-PIECE BOX) Norman 
Love — ^who has a chocolate shop in 
Fort Myers, Florida — has captured 
the essence of the Sunshine State. 
His chocolates have bright tropi- 
cal flavors, like macadamia, key 
lime, and pina colada. 


POCO DOLCE ($32/16-PIECE BOX) 

San Francisco’s Poco Dolce choco- 
late “tiles” come in four flavors: 
double-roasted almond, crystallized 
ginger, burnt caramel toffee, and 
Aztec chile — all generously sprin- 
kled with gray Brittany sea salt. 

RECCHIUTI ($40/16-PIECE BOX) 

Michael Recchiuti, also San Fran- 
cisco based, makes chocolates that 
are stylishly restrained but disguise 
poetic flavors within, like star an- 
ise, pink peppercorn. Piedmont 
hazelnut, spring jasmine tea, and a 
sublime burnt caramel. 

SANS SOUCI ($28/12-PIECE BOX 
OF TRUFFLES) Laure de Monte- 
bello and Angela Fields of Port 
Jefferson, New York, offer ex- 


cream truffles. Raspberry truffles 
are a must, as are the irresistible 
Marquis Bars — each like a bite- 
size flourless chocolate cake. 

VALERIE CONFECTIONS ($38/12- 
PIECE BOX) At their Los Ange- 
les store, Valerie Gordon and her 
partner, Stan Weightman, special- 
ize in handmade hard toffee. They 
blend the toffee with fresh ingredi- 
ents, creating eight flavors, such as 
ginger, gianduja, and hazelnut. 

WOODHOUSE ($16/12-PIECE BOX) 

The old-fashioned shapes of these 
Napa Valley chocolates hint at the 
flavors inside: a fan for Thai ginger, 
a coffee bean for espresso. . .. Special 
mention: the honey, filled with a 
creamy honey butter, and the fresh 
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The Lure 
of Fire 

Cold winters are easier to 
handle when your kitchen 
has an all-purpose fireplace 

BY KATHLEEN BRENNAN 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
ANDRE BARANOWSKI 

O ONG-TIME California 
residents Brigit and Casey 
Binns had never imag- 
ined that they’d be living on the 
East Coast, let alone in rural New 
York. But while visiting friends 
in the Fiudson Valley a year and 
a half ago, the couple came across 
an old, 28 -acre mushroom farm 
for sale in the town of Athens, 
about two hours north of Man- 
hattan, and the price included a 
pond and gorgeous views of the 
Hudson River. Something about 
the remoteness and the pastoral 
beauty of the place intrigued 
them, and they loved the idea 
of living on an expansive piece 
of land, but it was the price that 
sealed the deal. The same amount, 
according to Brigit, wouldn’t even 
buy a bicycle rack back home in 
Venice Beach. “The good life isn’t 
available in California anymore,” 
she says matter- of-factly. “There 
are just too many people trying 
to do it.” Fortunately, relocat- 
ing was an easy proposition. The 
couple don’t have any children, 
and their jobs — she’s written 
13 cookbooks {The Palm Res- 
taurant Cookbook, published by 
Running Press in 2003, is the 
latest); he’s an actor — are “flex- 
ible enough”. 

Within months, the Binns 
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on open shelves. The butcher-block 
top extends nine inches over the is- 
land’s base so that people sitting in 
the surrounding chairs won’t bang 
their knees and feet into it. 

Because of a glitch with the sink 
installation, the counters ended up 
being about an inch higher than 
planned, which makes cutting on 
them a bit uncomfortable for Brigit. 
As for the sink area proper, upper 
cabinets were sacrificed in favor of 
three large windows that overlook 
the pond. The two on the right side 
open up to a screened-in porch com- 
plete with a conventional fireplace. 
Brigit designed the windows flush 
with the counters to facilitate the 
passing of dishes from the kitchen 
to the porch. After all, even with so 
many reasons to stay in her kitchen, 
it’s hard to keep a Californian in- 
doors for too long. (For details, see 
The Pantry, [page 881 ) 


Would you like to share your own kitch- 
en-design ideas with other saveur 
readers? Send us photos of your kitchen, 
both overall and in detail, along with a few 
lines telling us what you think is special 
about it. Please note that submissions 
cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Our address: Kitchenwise, SAVEUR, 304 
Park Avenue South, 8th Floor, New York, 
NY 10010. 


were overseeing construction of their new, two-bedroom 
home. The 1,800-square-foot wood-sided structure was 
designed to resemble a barn that had been converted into 
a house. Its hub is a 30-by-25-foot room with a 21-foot- 
high ceiling, and about half that space is devoted to the 
kitchen. While a professional designer handled the rest of 
the house, the kitchen was Brigit’s project. 

Inspired by William Rubel’s The Magic of Fire (Ten 
Speed Press, 2002), a book about open-hearth cooking 
that she’d read a few years earlier, Brigit decided to 
install a waist-high fireplace specifically meant for pre- 
paring food. “I figured that if it had to be cold outside, 
this would be a fun way to warm up. I was also seduced 
by the idea of getting back to the simple life.” 

As Rubel’s book makes clear, you can cook over any 
fire, but for optimum heat and convenience you must 
meet certain requirements. For instance, a shallow fire- 
box will throw the heat forward — toward the cook, so 
to speak. Likewise, if you want to have the option of 
cooking on the hearth itself (if the firebox, say, is too 
crowded with dishes, or if you need a steady stream of 
hot embers), it must be about 18 inches deep. 


Brigit positioned the fireplace (the exterior of which 
was finished with a rust-and-moss glaze to make it re- 
semble the exteriors found in Siena, Italy) along the 
rear wall between the kitchen and the dining area; to 
link it clearly to the former and provide a handy “back 
counter”, she placed an island within reach. The five- 
by-eight-foot island, where Brigit does most of her prep 
work, was certain- 
ly well conceived. 

The backside con- 
tains a six-burner 
cooktop, a built- 
in garbage can, 
and several heavy- 
duty drawers for 
pots and pans; 
both ends feature 
a series of cubby- 
holes for storing 
wine; and the 
front holds doz- 
ens of cookbooks 
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1. Primitive Force "Dur- 
ing the cold months," 
says Brigit, "it seems 
natural to do most of 
the cooking in the fire- 
place." The Binnses grill 
steaks and sausages (as 
shown), use a rotisserie 
for chickens and pork 
ioins, and bury vegeta- 
bles like radicchio and 
artichokes directly in 
the embers. Aithough 
they were novices at 
the technigue before 
they moved into their 
home, Brigit ciaims that 
firepiace cooking is an 
intuitive process: "You 
just need to practice," 
she says. 

2. Salt Mine Brigit ai- 
ways keeps a seiection 
of various salts, includ- 
ing fleur de sei, smoked 
salt, and Hawaiian red 
salt, next to her cook- 
top. "It's like an artist's 
paiette of colors that 
you can pick and choose 
from," she notes. 

3. Top Choice For their 
countertops the Binns- 
es chose coral-colored 
honed and filled trav- 
ertine tiles, a material 
more freguently used for 
floors. "I think it's beau- 
tiful," says Brigit. "It's 
so colorful, and you can 
even see bits of fossiis in 
it." Also on the plus side 
is the fact that hot pots 
may be placed directly on 
the surface with no wor- 
ries. The downside is that 
the countertop doesn't 
come with any trim piec- 
es, so Brigit had to think 
up creative soiutions for 
edges and curves. 

4. Clean Air Because the 
ceiling above the cooktop 
is so high, installing the 
stove's standard ven- 
tiiation hood wasn't a 
possibility, instead, the 
Binnses put in a retract- 
abie downdraft vent 
behind the rear burners 
that works just as well. 

5. Hot Stuff This foot- 
ed cast-iron grill pan, 
which features a weli 
in the handle for catch- 
ing drippings, is both 
handsome and practi- 
cal. Pans like this can 
be bought at some an- 
tigues shops, and they 
sometimes also turn up 
on the Internet. 
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Lean Vintages 

The wines of the East Coast have.. .well, possibilities 

BY MICHAEL STEINBERGER 


Tasting Notes 



I T MAY WELL BE that the 
eastern seaboard of the 
I United States will one day 
be a source of world-class wines. 
Alas, that day is almost certainly a 
long way off True, there are now 
a number of serious wineries on 
the East Coast, and the region has 
an impressive variety of soils and 
microclimates. Unfortunately, it 
also often has harsh winters, which 
make cultivating vinifera grapes a 
constant, at times literally fruitless, 
struggle. Global warming is pre- 
sumably doing its part to make the 
lives of East Coast vintners easier, 
but Napa needn’t worry just yet. 

The most promising East Coast 
wines are, in general, made in 
New York and Virginia. But am- 
bitious wineries can also be found 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, and it is those estates 
that are spotlighted here. The 
close-up view is not entirely flat- 
tering. In almost every instance, 
other wineries in other places 
produce much better versions of 
these wines for roughly the same 
price. On the other hand, these 
are wines fashioned with the 
same noble intent, and in the 
same experimental spirit, 
that eventually yielded such 
rich dividends in California, 
Oregon, and Washington, so 
it is not unreasonable for us 
to want to get an early look 
at what is being done. 

Indeed, one of the most 
impressive aspects of East 
Coast winemaking is the 


sheer number of grape varieties and 
winemaking styles in use. Because 
the achieving of ripeness is such a 
challenge, however, the wines, from 
whatever grapes, tend to be quite 
acidic, and the whites often show a 
pronounced green apple note. Like- 
wise, a strong herbal note — usu- 
ally tobacco — is apparent in most 
Northeastern red wines, no matter 
what varieties are used. 

There is one sense in which the 
unavoidable comparison to Cali- 
fornia works to the East’s advan- 
tage. For people who occasion- 
ally enjoy wines made in a leaner 
style, reds and whites from New 
England and its vicinity present a 
welcome contrast to the overbear- 
ing lushness of so many Califor- 
nia wines nowadays. The better 
wines are those in which leanness 
doesn’t veer into meanness. 



These wines are the most easily obtained at their respective wineries, but 
some may be mail-ordered. See the pantry, [rage 88| for details. 

CHADDSFORD WINERY (PENNSYLVANIA) MERICAN 2001 ($40). A 

blend of the usual Bordeaux grapes. A whiff of sweet tobacco on the nose, 
plus cherry, mint, and tree bark. Lean and a little too spicy on the palate. 

CHADDSFORD WINERY (PENNSYLVANIA) PINOT NOIR MILLER ES- 
TATE 2002 ($35). Pale in color, with cherries and tobacco on the nose and 
cherries on the palate, along with spiciness and good acidity. 

CHAMARD VINEYARDS (CONNECTICUT) ESTATE RESERVE CAB- 
ERNET FRANC 2002 ($18). Deep in color, with an interesting bouquet, 
marked by oak, blackberry, smoke, and white pepper. Nicely poised black 
fruit on the palate, but also fairly dusty and chewy, with imposing tannins. 

CHAMARD VINEYARDS (CONNECTICUT) ESTATE RESERVE CHAR- 
DONNAY 2001 ($13). An inviting nose of buttered toast and honey. Ripe, 
lively citrus and white fruit on the palate, with a dollop of honey thrown in. 
Lean in style, with some real elegance-truly evocative of Burgundy. 

CHAMARD VINEYARDS (CONNECTICUT) ESTATE RESERVE MERLOT 
2002 ($24). Oak on the nose, with raspberry and chocolate. Tangy red fruit 
in the mouth. Ungainly tannins, but good concentration and decent acidity. 

CROSSING VINEYARDS (PENNSYLVANIA) RIESLING 2003 (N/A). 

Muted apple aroma, with a whiff of matchstick. More apple on the palate, 
along with tropical-fruit notes. Varietally correct. 

SAKONNET VINEYARDS (RHODE ISLAND) CHAMPAGNE NV ($30). A 

surprisingly delicate mousse and a champagne-like nose. Crisp citrus fruit 
in the mouth, with good acidity but no depth of flavor. 

SAKONNET VINEYARDS (RHODE ISLAND) VIDAL BLANC 2004 
($11). Pale in color, with an exuberantly fruity bouquet. Lean and taut 
in the mouth, with a grapefruit note. Quite nice. 

SAKONNET VINEYARDS (RHODE ISLAND) WINTERWINE 
2002 ($25/375 ml). An attractive, compote-like bouquet, with 
aromas of apple and cinnamon. Full-bodied, syrupy, and sweet, 
with pronounced notes of apricot and honey. 

UNIONVILLE VINEYARDS (NEW JERSEY) HUNTER'S 
RED RESERVE MERITAGE 2003 ($25). Appealing notes 
of blackberry, chocolate, espresso, and mint on the nose. 
Medium-bodied, with sweet-and-tart cranberry and cherry 
flavors. The tannins are bone dry and bracing. 

WESTPORT RIVERS WINERY (MASSACHUSETTS) 
BRUT CUVEE RJR 2000 ($20). Buttered biscuits and 
baked apple on the nose, with a hint of ginger. Full-bodied 
and a bit roughhewn, lacking the polish of champagne. 

WESTPORT RIVERS WINERY (MASSACHUSETTS) 
CHARDONNAY 2002 ($14). Aromas of butter and green 
apple, with a mineral note tossed in. Tart lemon flavors 
predominate, backed by good acidity. -M.S. 
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Citrus Surprises 

These fruits are anything but garden variety 


BY KATHLEEN BRENNAN 


Imid the many giant farms in California’s 
Central Valley that supply the everyday or- 
I anges and grapefruits stocked by super- 
markets all over America lies Rising C Ranches. 

Owned by Eric and Kim Christensen, Rising 
C is a small operation selling about 40 unusual 
citrus fruits, including (right, from top) the 
chandler pummelo, variegated pink lemon, 
buddha’s hand, heirloom navel orange, and 
moro blood orange — all grown with painstaking care 
and notable for their depth and intensity of flavor. 

In 1988, Eric was unhappily employed at a major citrus- 
packing Arm; Kim was a dental assistant. Eric had long been 
interested in specialty citrus, so when a friend offered to 
sell him a 60 -acre citrus farm in Reedley, about 25 miles 
southeast of Fresno, he seized the opportunity. Soon 
thereafter, the Christensens planted their first 
crop: low-acid palestine sweet limes. They 
began selling the fruit in 1992 and devel- 
oped a strong following from an unexpected source: Southern 
California’s sizable Iranian population. Sensing the 
potential in growing for various ethnic groups, the 
Christensens began planting other varieties, including 
obscure heirloom ones. In the process, they discovered that 
many cultures prefer fruit with the leaves attached, as both a 
sign of freshness and a visual enhancement. The pair start- 
ed providing a “stem and leaf” option, becoming among 
the first commercial growers in the country to do so. 

The couple use only disease-free budwood and pay 
obsessive attention to microclimatic variations in 
deciding where to grow different crops. Rising C is 
not an organic producer, but it practices sustainable 
farming and uses chemicals sparingly. The Chris- 
tensens hand-harvest each fruit (about 50 million 
pieces last year) only when each has reached peak 
ripeness — an anomaly in an industry in which entire 
fields are typically picked at the same time. “This 
can be tough for retailers, who have a delivery schedule 
they want to adhere to,” says Eric. “But the stuff’s got to 
taste good, so they have to wait or go elsewhere. They won’t 
get it from us until it’s ready.” Rising C Ranches citrus fruit, available from October 
to May, costs around $2 per pound, plus shipping. The selection varies from week to 
week. To order, call 559 1 637 - 954:6 or visit www.ripetoyou.com. 
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Some ranges just cook well. Others merely look pretty. But the Aga 
Legacy does both. 

A versatile cooktop provides heat levels for all types of cooking. 
Multiple ovens let you prepare an entire meal - all at once. So 
whether it's stir-fry for one or a dinner party for twenty-one, the Aga 
Legacy handles it beautifully. 

Not only does it perform like a pro, it features a classic European 
design. With a choice of models and colours, you'll find an Aga 
Legacy to suit your kitchen and your style. 

To request a complimentary information packet, contact us at 
1 .866.4AGA.4USA or visit www.aga-ranges.com/saveur. 
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Burnt Offering 

“Cajun” blackened redfish is a deliciously charred treat 

BY PABLEAUX JOHNSON 



I HEN THE Cajun food craze 
was sweeping America in the 1980s, 

I friends at my Texas college began 
asking me for my mother s recipe for black- 
ened redfish. My initial reaction was a per- 
plexed stare. I’d grown up in south Louisiana, 
but I’d never come across that dish in Cajun 
country, let alone in my mother’s kitchen. In- 
stead, like most people, I first saw it on TV, 
prepared by the charismatic, Opelousas-born 
chef Paul Prudhomme. He’d dip a filet of 
redfish — a tender white-fleshed fish from the 
Gulf of Mexico — into melted butter, dredge 
it in a scarlet-hued spice mix, and sear it in a 
white-hot cast-iron skillet, producing billows of 
smoke worthy of a Vegas magician’s grand fina- 
le. As this boldly flavored icon of Prudhomme ’s 
“Louisiana cuisine” made its way onto menus 



from Providence to Pocatello (albeit in rendi- 
tions usually more “beiged” than blackened), 
natives of rural south Louisiana could only 
shrug in confusion. My favorite response came 
from a friend’s grandmother who had spent all 
her 90 -odd years outside Kaplan, Louisiana: 
“That man ought to be ashamed. Selling burnt 
fish to people who don’t know no better.” 
Despite its rustic trappings — cast iron, high 
flame, straightforward prep — Prudhomme’s 
“blackening” technique is not traditionally 
Cajun. The chef devised the method in the 
late 1970s, in the kitchen at Commander’s 
Palace in New Orleans, and a few years later 
perfected the dish at his own restaurant, 
K- Paul’s Louisiana Kitchen. Blackened redfish 
became so popular that it triggered a deple- 
tion of redfish fisheries along Louisiana’s Gulf 
coast. In 1986, commercial har- 
vesting of the fish (also called red 
drum) was banned for the most 
part, although small catches 
are still allowed in some places. 
Chefs took to blackening other 
ocean fish, such as mahimahi, 
and adapting the technique to 
chicken, beef, and pork. 

Proper blackening — so that 
the crust isn’t burnt so much as 
toasted — requires split-second 
timing, experience with han- 
dling furnacelike temperatures, 
and an intimate knowledge of 
your home’s smoke-detection 
system. In the absence of a 
restaurant-grade vent hood, 
a home cook might consider 
taking the show outdoors: a 
propane burner designed for 
seafood boils generates the req- 
uisite firepower and might spare 
the need for sheepish apologies 
to robe-clad neighbors, 
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RECIPE 


Blackened Redfish 

SERVES 6 

This recipe is based on one in Chef Paul Prud- 
homme's Louisiana Kitchen (Morro\N Cookbooks, 
1984). Redfish (also known as red drum) is often 
farm-raised these days. It tends to be fatter 
and smaller than the wild-caught variety. Black 
drum makes a great substitute. 

1 tbsp. sweet paprika 
2V2 tsp. salt 
1 tsp. onion powder 

1 tsp. garlic powder 
1 tsp. cayenne 

3/4 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
3/4 tsp. freshly ground white pepper 
V2 tsp. dried thyme 
V2 tsp. dried oregano 
12 oz. butter, melted 

6 (V2"-thick) 8 -oz. skinless, boneless red 
drum, black drum, or red snapper filets 

1 . Combine paprika, salt, onion and garlic pow- 
ders, cayenne, black and white pepper, thyme, 
and oregano in a small bowl and set aside. Put 

2 tbsp. of butter into each of 6 small ramekins; 
set aside and keep warm. Put remaining but- 
ter into a wide, shallow dish. Dip each filet in 
butter and place on a parchment paper-lined 
sheet tray. Dust each filet generously on both 
sides with spice mixture, pressing spices and 
herbs into fish with your hands. Pour remain- 
ing butter into a small bowl. 

2 . Preheat oven to 200°. Turn on ventilation 
system and open windows. Heat a large cast- 
iron skillet over high heat until white and ashy, 
8-10 minutes. Carefully place 2-3 filets in pan. 
Stand back to avoid smoke and pour 1 tsp. of 
the remaining butter over each filet. Cook un- 
til bottom of each filet appears charred, about 
2 minutes. Turn filets over and pour 1 tsp. but- 
ter over each. Continue cooking until fish is 
cooked through (time will vary according to 
heat of pan). Transfer to a sheet tray on a rack 
and keep warm in oven. Repeat cooking pro- 
cess with remaining fish and butter. Serve 
with the warm melted butter. 
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Nantucket Wine Festival 
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Salmon, lamb, and farmhouse cheese; innovative chefs; one 
of the world’s great cooking schools; delicate whiskey and 
hearty ale. . . If you’ve got an appetite, the Irish are ready for you 
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Clockwise from left: farmer Frank Con- 
nolly at the Galway market; three Irish 
blue cheeses; a County Cork farmhouse; 
a wooden salmon at Frank Hederman's 
smokehouse in Cobh; boats in Round- 
stone, County Galway; chefs Paul Lewis 
(left) and Karl Fagely at Boqueria in Cork. 
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O NE MORNING LAST SPRING I had coffee in New York City with a high-placed tour- 
ism official visiting from Ireland. Having recently returned from a couple of eye- 
opening, gullet-straining trips around his fabled country, I found myself telling him 
with some animation about all the good food I’d come upon there and opining that 
there might be opportunities for Ireland to attract some culinary tourism from America — if not 
immediately, then certainly in the foreseeable future. The official was silent, and I finally stopped 
talking long enough to notice the expression on his face. It was one of what I can only describe as 
incomprehension, as if I’d just told him that I thought that Dublin’s vast, gray Dollymount beach 
might be able to lure some of those chic boutiques and topless starlets away from Saint-Tropez. 


Authentic Irish stew, inspired by a Tipperary farmer's recipe. 


Let’s be honest here. When it 
comes to food, Ireland is not France 
or Italy, China or Japan. It has no 
elaborate court cuisine, no lengthy 
restaurant tradition, no world-fa- 
mous chefs. What it does have is 
a damp, relatively mild climate in 
which things love to grow; a large 
population of livestock yielding 
rich dairy products and flavorful 
meats; and well over 2,000 miles 
of seacoast (if you count the entire 
island) framed by pure, clean water 
teeming with flsh and shellflsh of 
the highest quality. It has, in other 
words, the raw materials. 

It also has a thriving economy, 
an entrepreneurial spirit, an increas- 
ingly well-traveled population, and 


a citizenry that is largely still closely 
connected with the land (almost 
everyone you meet there, even ur- 
ban sophisticates, seems to have 
grown up on a farm or have some 
close relation who did). In addition, 
a number of support organizations 
are helping Irish producers, artisans, 
and chefs focus and improve their 
efforts. Among those are the As- 
sociated Craft Butchers of Ireland, 
the Irish branch of the Euro-Toques 
chefs’ group, and the official Bord 
Bia (Irish Food Board), with its F61e 
Bia program (identifying restaurants 
and hotels that use “certified farm to 
fork” Irish-grown products) and its 
information-sharing Taste Council 
(“Taste” being an acronym for Tra- 


ditional, Artisan, Specialty Trade 
Expertise [in Food]). Ireland is 
discovering, or rediscovering, its 
culinary resources; in the world 
of food, it’s the place to watch. 

That’s why photographer Chris- 
topher Hirsheimer and I made 
four trips to Ireland between Oc- 
tober 2004 and June 2005 to cre- 
ate this special section — covering 
thousands of miles by car, up and 
down and around the republic and 
into Northern Ireland, from Hare 
Island off the West Cork coast 
and the eerily beautiful glaciated 
limestone reaches of the Burren 
in County Clare to lively Galway 
and bustling Dublin and up to the 
pretty (despite it all) red-brick city 
of Belfast and the verdant land- 
scapes of County Fermanagh. Al- 
most everywhere we went, we saw 
things happening: rural entrepre- 
neurs building little food produc- 
tion businesses; restaurants revising 
their menus to take better advan- 
tage of the native bounty; writers 
delving seriously into the history 
and culture of Irish food. If we 
didn’t exactly And a gastronomic 
wonderland, we certainly found a 
delicious work in progress. 


Ireland is today a rich country, 
but it is a rich country that vividly 
remembers having been a poor one. 
Men and women in their 40s and 
50s who drive Saabs and Audis 
and wear Burberry and Armani 
will sometimes tell you that they 
grew up in the country without 
indoor plumbing or electricity or 
walked to school barefoot, sum- 
mer and winter (or knew kids who 
did). And everybody “remembers” 


Irish Stew 

SERVES 6-8 


This classic dish is traditionally 
made with mutton or fatty, chewy 
cuts of lamb. We recommend using 
at least some neck or shoulder 
meat for better texture and flavor. 
There's an Irish saying that a stew 
boiled is a stew spoiled, so watch 
the pot closely as you bring the 
liguid to a simmer. 


3 lbs. trimmed boneless lamb 
stew meat (preferably from 
the neck and shoulder), cut 
into 1" chunks 

2 lbs. (about 4) russet potatoes, 
peeled and cut crosswise 
into thirds 

7 carrots, peeled, trimmed, 
and halved crosswise 
2 medium yellow onions, 
peeled and thinly sliced 
2 tbsp. chopped fresh parsley 
Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 

IV 2 cups shelled fresh or frozen 
peas 


1 . Preheat oven to 250°. Put the 
lamb, potatoes, carrots, onions, 
parsley, and 2 cups water into a 
large ovenproof pot with a tight- 
fitting lid. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper and gently stir 
to combine. Bring to a simmer 
over medium-high heat. 


2 . Once the stew comes to a sim- 
mer, cover the pot and transfer to 
the oven to let cook until the lamb 
is just tender, about 2 hours. Re- 
move the pot from the oven and 
gently stir in the peas. Cover and 
return the pot to the oven. Con- 
tinue cooking until lamb is fork 
tender, about 30 minutes more. 


3 . Allow the stew to sit, covered, 
for 20 minutes, then spoon into 
bowls and serve hot. 


the tragic deflning event of recent 
Irish history. As Alan Pierce, who 
runs an organic farm in County 
Wicklow (see [page 6ID , puts it, 
“Our children’s generation is the 
first that isn’t afraid, in some part 
of their mind, that the famine will 
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happen again.” The famine he’s 
talking about, of course, involved 
potatoes — the Irish culinary cliche. 

In her bookyl Little LListory of Irish 
Food (Kyle Cathie Limited, 1998), 
the County Cork food columnist 
and culinary historian Regina Sex- 
ton quotes an 18th-century English 
agronomist on the diet of the peas- 
antry in County Sligo: “ [T] he food 
of the poor people is potatoes, milk, 
and herrings, with oaten bread in 
summer.... They have an absolute 
bellyful of potatoes, and the chil- 
dren eat them as plentifully as they 
like.” This would have been true in 
most of Ireland at the time. 

Potatoes were introduced to the 
island in the 16th century and, 
because they grew easily and vig- 
orously in Irish soil, soon became 
the staple food of the agrarian 
poor — ^which is to say the vast ma- 
jority of the population. Potatoes 
were hardly the only product of 
Ireland’s farms. Sexton also quotes 
a government official who, in 1835, 
told Alexis de Tocqueville, “The 
Irishman raises beautiful crops, 
carries his harvest to the nearest 
port, puts it on board an English 
vessel, and returns home to sub- 
sist on potatoes.” But potatoes, as 
it turned out, couldn’t be counted 
on. In the 1840s, a potato blight 
swept through Ireland repeatedly, 
effectively wiping out the crop. In 
a matter of a few years, more than 
a million Irish had died of malnu- 
trition and associated diseases and 
another 2 million had emigrated, 
many of them to America. 

Giana Ferguson, one of the pio- 
neers of Ireland’s new arti sanal 
food movement (see bage 41 ) and 
married to a fourth-generation 
West Cork farmer, says that after 
the famine in Ireland “people lost 
all faith in the land”. What she and 
other rural artisans are trying to 
do, she explains, is to restore that 
faith and to revive an era of “ethi- 
cal farming” in which the people 
who tilled the land were reposi- 
tories of old farming knowledge, 
working not just for money but 
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Colcannon 

SERVES 6-8 


This is Mary Ward's version of 
colcannon-a dish enjoyed all 
over Ireland year-round but 
particularly associated with 
Halloween night, the eve of 
the Celtic new year. See m the 
SAVEUR KITCHEN. loaoe 831. for a 
recipe using leftover colcannon. 


4 lbs. large red potatoes (about 
9), peeled and quartered 
12 tbsp. butter 

V 2 small head cabbage, cored 
and thickly sliced 
2 lightly packed cups chopped 
greens (any combination of 
spinach, parsley, kale, or 
broccoli or cauliflower leaves) 
IV 3 cups milk 

4 scallions, green part only, 
chopped 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 


1 . Put potatoes into a steamer 
basket over a large pot of sim- 
mering water and steam over 
medium heat until tender, about 
45 minutes. 


2 . Meanwhile, bring V 2 cup wa- 
ter and 2 tbsp. of the butter to 
a boil in a small pot over me- 
dium-high heat. Add cabbage, 
reduce heat to medium-low, and 
cook until just tender, about 15 
minutes. Drain well, discarding 
liquid, and set aside. 


3 . Melt 2 tbsp. of the butter in a 
large skillet over medium-high 
heat. Add chopped greens and 
saute until just wilted, about 2 min- 
utes. Add cabbage and cook until 
heated through, 1-2 minutes, then 
transfer to a large mixing bowl. 


4 . Put milk, scallions, and re- 
maining butter into a small pot 
and bring to a simmer over me- 
dium heat. Simmer until scal- 
lions are softened, 1-2 minutes, 
then add to cabbage mixture 
and cover to keep warm. 


5 . When potatoes are done, add 
to cabbage mixture and mash 
with a potato masher until fluffy 
and smooth with some chunks. 
Season to taste. Serve hot. 


for the esteem of their neighbors. 
“What we re talking about is break- 
ing away from the great modern 
Irish dream of industrial riches from 
the land. We are in effect inventing 
a new peasantry. People sometimes 
ask me, Are you madV 


We have dinner on aspring 
evening at the home of Peter and 
Mary Ward (see SAVEUR, March 
2003), owners of Country Choice, 
a small but influential grocery shop 
and cafe in Nenagh, in County 
Tipperary. Joining us are Nancy 
Byrne and her daughter Anne 
Gernon, who run Brocka on the 
Water, a good restaurant near Ball- 
inderry. The meal is built around a 
baby Suffolk lamb raised by Peter’s 
brother. We begin with slices of 


it would be easier to cook!”); and 
colcannon, the ubiquitous Irish 
specialty of potatoes mashed with 
greens — which Mary has made 
with a whole handful of greens 
plucked from the garden. Because 
it is springtime, rhubarb season, 
we flnish with a rhubarb crumble, 
flavored with lemon verbena, and 
a kind of rhubarb upside-down 
cake with local organic vanilla ice 
cream — the cake brought by Byrne 
and Gernon. This is unpretentious 
Irish home cooking of the highest 
order — pure pleasure. 

Ah, but as food writer and 
retired chef Gerry Galvin (see 
Ipage 37D points out, “The whole 
idea of eating for pleasure was 
not acceptable in Ireland until 
very recently.” With the ghost of 


The mother of modern Irish 
cooking — the Alice Waters, if you 
insist — is a former East Cork farm 
wife named Myrtle Allen, who 
opened a portion of her house in 
East Cork as a restaurant in 1964 
fsee lpage ^ . “Myrtle served home 
cooking in a reflned environment, 
using whatever fresh, local foods 
were available,” says Gerry Galvin. 
“This is a commonplace now, but 
it was fairly revolutionary then. At 
the time, anything really good was 
expected to have been imported. 
We were still suffering from the 
notion that anything that was 
our own was inferior.” 

The first Irish celebrity chef 
was Sean Kinsella, who had a 
Dublin restaurant called Mira- 
beau in the 1970s and early ’80s. 


Colcannon, an Irish basic, above left; above right, Peter Ward relaxes next to the Aga in a corner of the 
kitchen with Molly, a Jack Russell-wirehaired terrier cross. Right, lamb's liver with whiskey and cream. 


the sweet liver (a favorite meat in 
Ireland) cooked with whiskey and 
cream, then make quick work of 
the tiny roasted leg, well done but 
juicy. On the side, there is simple 
sauteed spinach; fat, mild local as- 
paragus (“One day, a lady came in 
the store,” Peter says, laughing, “and 
asked why the farmer couldn’t grow 
the asparagus all the same length so 


famine always hovering in the 
background, it seemed almost 
sinful to approach the table 
with sensual gratification in 
mind. Gonspicuous consump- 
tion of food for sheer joy, on the 
French or Italian model, would 
have been unthinkable in most 
Irish households until the latter 
part of the 20th century. 


“He was very eccentric,” Galvin 
recalls. “There were no prices 
on the menu. What he charged 
was determined by how he was 
with you. What he did was very 
simple: prime cuts of beef and 
lamb, the very best prawns, the 
very best sole.... His food was re- 
ally very good.” (Kinsella closed 
the place about 20 years ago and 
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never opened another one; he now 
lives on a pension in a retirement 
home in south Dublin.) 

In 1981, Frenchman Patrick 
Guilbaud opened an epony- 
mous restaurant in Dublin that 
gave Ireland its first world-class 
modern French cuisine, and he’s 


still going strong. Guilbaud, 
who has two Michelin stars, 
uses some Irish ingredients, but 
his cuisine is elaborate French- 
contemporary with internation- 
al inflections. A typical dish: 
“Traditional Gork Gity Grub- 
been [pig’s foot] served as a Gar- 


paccio. Smoked Andouille’ and 
Goco Bean Dressing, Fine Herbs, 
Meaux Mustard Ice Gream”. 

Ireland’s first Michelin honoree 
was the Arbutus Lodge in Gork, an 
Irish-French place run by Declan 
Ryan and his wife, Patsy, which 
won a star in 1974. Ryan went on 



RECIPE 


Lamb's Liver with 
Whiskey and Cream 

SERVES 4 

Peter Ward recommends that 
you use young spring lamb's 
liver for this recipe. 

2 lobes (about 1 lb.) fresh, young 
lamb's liver (see baae 88D . 
membranes removed 
2 cups milk 
Salt 

8 tbsp. butter 
1 large yellow onion, peeled 
and finely chopped 
1 tbsp. Irish whiskey, preferably 
Jameson or Powers 
V 2 cup heavy cream 
1 tbsp. whole-grain mustard 
Freshly ground black pepper 
1 tbsp. chopped fresh garlic 
chives 

1 . Slice liver crosswise into V 4 "- 
thick slices and put in a single layer 
into a shallow dish. Pour milk over 
liver, sprinkle with V 2 tbsp. salt, 
cover with plastic wrap, and refrig- 
erate overnight. 

2 . Transfer liver to a colander, 
gently rinse, and drain. Lay liver 
slices in a single layer on a sheet 
tray and pat both sides dry. Melt 
half the butter in a large skillet 
over medium heat. Add onions 
and cook, stirring often, until soft 
and just beginning to brown, 12-14 
minutes; transfer to a bowl. Work- 
ing in 3 batches, melt remaining 
butter and guickly sear liver until 
slightly golden on both sides, about 
IV 2 minutes per batch, transferring 
liver to a plate when done. 
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to earn another star at the Cashel 
Palace Hotel in Cashel, in County 
Tipperary, but gave up the restau- 
rant business in 1999 to become 
Ireland s best artisanal baker, using 
the Arbutus name. 


Northern Ireland got its 
first Michelin star in 1991, award- 
ed to Roscoff in Belfast; the 
restaurant was opened by Paul 
Rankin, a local boy who had 
traveled the world and cooked 
at the then three-star Le Gav- 
roche in London. Roscoff has 
closed, but Rankin now runs a 


fusion place called Cayenne, the 
authentically French Roscoff 
Brasserie, and a host of more ca- 
sual restaurants in Belfast and 
across Northern Ireland and the 
Irish republic. (The city’s sole 
Michelin star at present belongs 
to Michael Deane; there are two 
other one-stars outside the city.) 

Today, Ireland and Northern 
Ireland have scores of good res- 
taurants around and hundreds 
of promising ones, serving cui- 
sines of every kind — including 
“modern Irish” establishments 
with menus full of words like 


What Ireland 
needs if it’s going 
to attract visitors 
with its food 
is more good, 
uniquely Irish 
restaurants, 
whether modern 
or traditional 



Above, Mary Ward cuts kale for 
colcannon. Below, fried Coolee- 
ney cheese with beet salad. 



Fried Cooleeney Cheese with Beet Salad 


SERVES 6 


This is our adaptation of a dish served at Brocka on the Water near 
Ballinderry, based on a mold-ripened soft cheese from County Tipperary 
called Cooleeney. Camembert would make an inexact but usable substitute. 


FOR THE BEETS: 

3 medium beets (1 lb.), trimmed 
Salt 

V 4 cup extra-virgin olive oil 
2 tbsp. balsamic vinegar 
Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 


FOR THE CABBAGE: 

1 cup red wine vinegar 

1 cup sugar 

V 2 small head red cabbage, 
cored and thinly sliced (4 cups) 
1" piece ginger, peeled and minced 

2 cloves garlic, peeled and minced 
Pinch freshly ground black pepper 


FOR THE CHUTNEY: 

3 V 2 cups drained assorted 
canned fruit (pineapple, 
peaches, and apricots), 
chopped 

1 small yellow onion, peeled and 
finely chopped 
1 cup white wine vinegar 
V 2 cup sugar 
V 4 cup black raisins 
V 4 cup golden raisins 
1 tsp. curry powder 
1 tsp. pickling spice 
1 tsp. sweet Asian chili sauce 


FOR THE CHEESE: 

2 eggs, lightly beaten 

IV 2 cups dry bread crumbs 

3 4" wheels Cooleeney (see 
baqe 88) b r camembert, 
quartered 

Canola oil 


1 small head green leaf lettuce, 
trimmed and chopped 
Fronds from one fennel bulb 
1 small red onion, peeled and 
thinly sliced 


1 . For the beets: Put beets into a medium pot, cover with salted water, and 
bring to a boil over high heat. Reduce heat to medium-low and simmer until 
tender, 1 V2-2 hours. Remove beets from pot, let cool slightly, then peel and cut 
into T' chunks. Toss beets, oil, vinegar, and salt and pepper to taste in a bowl. 


2 . For the chutney: Combine fruit, onions, vinegar, sugar, raisins, curry, pick- 
ling spice, and chili sauce in a nonreactive medium pot; bring to a boil over 
medium-high heat. Reduce heat to medium-low and simmer until fruit is very 
tender and chutney is thick and shiny, about 1 hour. Set aside to let cool. 


3 . For the cabbage: Combine vinegar, sugar, cabbage, ginger, garlic, and pepper 
in a nonreactive medium pot. Bring to a boil over high heat. Reduce heat to me- 
dium-low; simmer until liquid is thick and cabbage is tender, 40-45 minutes. 


4 . For the cheese: Put eggs and bread crumbs into separate shallow bowls. 
Coat cheese in eggs, then dredge in the crumbs. Chill cheese on a plate in the 
refrigerator for 1 hour. Pour oil into a medium pot to a depth of 2” and heat over 
medium heat until temperature registers 350° on a candy thermometer. Work- 
ing in batches, fry cheese until golden, 2-3 minutes. Drain on paper towels. 


5 . Arrange lettuce and fennel fronds, beets, and cheese in piles on each of 6 
plates. Top greens with cabbage and onions. Spoon chutney over cheese. 


lemongrass, curry, caesar, and 
quesadilla. What the country 
needs — especially if it’s going to 
attract visitors with its food — is 
more high-quality, uniquely 
Irish places, modern or other- 
wise, restaurants informed by 
YYePG Proudly Presents, Thx for Support 


Irish tradition and provisioned 
with the island’s gastronomic 
treasures, old and new. 

Meanwhile, though, as Gerry 
Galvin says, “You can eat as well 
in Ireland as you can anywhere — 
if you know where to go.” 
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Its population of individualistic food-loving artisan-entrepreneurs and 
chefs has made this big, rich southern Irish county a gastronomic mecca 


O NE COULD LOOK at Wcst 
Cork as the California of 
Ireland,” says Frank Kraw- 
czyk, “not in its climate, 
but in its openness and creativity.” He 
should know. A bearded, stuaious- 
looking Pole who has lived in western 
County Cork since 1981, Krawczyk 
(pronounced KRAF-chek) fashions 
smoky, almost gamy salamis and 


other hard sausages that are not quite like anything 
you’ve ever had before. “I tried to create something with 
a specific character of its own,” he says, “something that 
defines the nature of West Cork — which is rural but 
cosmopolitan, very diverse in many ways, and probably 
the most forward-thinking place in Ireland.” 

It is also the country’s gastronomic capital — its Burgundy as 
much as its California (if unfortunately lacking the capacity for 
viticulture that is the pride of those two places). It was in West 
Cork — ^which stretches west of Cork City to the County Kerry 
line — that the modern-day Irish artisanal food movement was 
born. Today the region boasts artisanal salmon smokers and 
sausage makers, an artisanal miller, a host of Ireland’s best 
cheese producers, and a number of good restaurants, some won- 
derfully eccentric. The eastern part of the county, meanwhile. 


The English Market in Cork City; there's been a market on 
the site since 1610, but this building dates from 1786. 
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is home to the seminal Ballymaloe 
House, bailiwick of the legendary 
Myrtle Allen, and the Ballymaloe 
cooking school, one of the best in 
Europe (see | page 3^ — and of the 
jewel-like Midleton Saturday 
market. If you love food and are 
coming to Ireland, County Cork 
is an essential destination. 

Farmhouse cheese making isn’t 
new to County Cork. In an essay 
on Irish cheeses published in 1937, 
the poet and politician Oliver St. 
John Gogarty mentions a number 
of cheese-producing dairies in the 


region, among them Ardagh and 
Mitchelstown (“greatest of all”). 
“The story goes,” he adds, “that 
when application was made to 
Denmark for an instructor to teach 
the Irish the art of butter and cheese 
production and preservation, the 
Danish authorities apologised for 
being unable to lend their best ex- 
pert ‘because he had just gone back 
to Cork’ ! ” The diversion of milk to 
make standardized cheddars and 
the like during World War II ef- 
fectively wiped out the production 
of unique local cheeses. Then along 
came Norman Steele, an English- 


born professor of philosophy at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and his 
wife, Veronica, a native Dubliner. 
In 1976, the Steeles, who were liv- 
ing on a farm in Eyeries, a ham- 
let on West Cork’s rugged Beara 
Peninsula, found themselves with, 
as Norman puts it, “a one-horned 
cow named Brisket and too much 
milk”. The idea of making cheese 
occurred to them. “We got all the 
leaflets,” says Norman. “We also 
found a book called The Cheeses 
and Wines of England and France 
with Notes on Irish Whiskey by a 
man named John Ehle. The leaflets 
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When Norman 
and Veronica 
Steele found 
themselves on 
a West Cork 
farm with a one- 
horned cow and 
too much milk, 
they decided to 
make cheese 



Frank Krawczyk, with sausages, outside his smokehouse, left; right, an 
old stone farmhouse in Schull. Facing page, nettle soup at Gubbeen. 
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RECIPE 


Nettle Soup 

SERVES 6-8 

Nettle soup has long been eaten as 
a spring tonic. Look for nettles at 
farmers' markets throughout the 
spring and early summer. Nettles 
are covered with nearly invisible 
sharp hairs that can sting painfully 
(cooking renders them harmless). 
Giana Ferguson, whose recipe this is, 
recommends that you wear rubber 
gloves when handling nettles. Wash 
them well, and use only the tips and 
tender leaves, snipping them off 
with kitchen shears. 

2 tbsp. butter 

1 medium yellow onion, peeled 
and chopped 

7 cups duck stock or 5 tbsp. 
glace de canard (see baoe 8 d ) 
dissolved in 6V4 cups hot water 

2 medium russet potatoes, 
peeled and chopped 

1 leek, trimmed, white and light 

green parts only, washed and 
chopped 

3 tightly packed cups young 
nettle tips and tender leaves 
(about 1/4 lb.) 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 

2 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 


1 . Melt butter in a medium pot over 
medium heat. Add onions and cook, 
stirring often, until softened, 6-8 
minutes. Add the duck stock, pota- 
toes, and leeks and bring to a sim- 
mer. Reduce heat to medium-low 
and simmer gently until potatoes 
and leeks are soft, about 15 minutes. 
Add the nettles, season to taste with 
salt and lots of pepper, increase heat 
to medium, and cook until nettles are 
tender, 5-7 minutes. 


2 . Working in batches, carefully pu- 
ree the hot soup in a blender until 
smooth, 2-3 minutes per batch. Pour 
pureed soup into a clean medium pot 
and reheat. Add lemon juice and ad- 
just seasonings. Stir in some cream 
before serving, if you like. 
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told you how to make cheese, but 
Ehle told you what cheese was.” 
The Steeles began experiment- 
ing, finally creating a washed-rind 
cheese with a complex floral flavor 
and a creamy texture. “This was 
the cheese that wanted to be here,” 
says Veronica. They dubbed their 
creation Milleens, the name of 
their farm. As word of their success 
spread, the Steeles started giving 
cheese-making courses to anyone 
who was interested. “Almost every- 
body who came went on to make 


cheese of their own,” says Norman. 
Today the Steeles’ son, Quinlan, is 
in charge of production. 


The second West Cork arti- 
sanal cheese maker was Jeffa Gill, 
with her Durrus — a semisoft raw- 
milk cows’ milk cheese, a little 
fruity and pleasantly pungent — 
made near the town of the same 
name. Like Norman Steele, Gill 
is from England originally, and 
like the Steeles she started produc- 
ing cheese because she had plenty 
of milk. Echoing Veronica Steele, 
she says, “The milk makes its own 
cheese. I just let it happen.” 

Giana and Tom Ferguson craft 
another of West Cork’s famous 
cheeses, Gubbeen, at their farm 
in Schull, while their son, Fingal, 
produces artisanal sausages and 
cured meats next door. Giana, too, 
is English, but grew up in Spain 
and France. “Then you marry a 
West Cork farmer,” she says, “and 





suddenly have all this beautiful 
milk. ...” She proudly shows us her 
piglets, her small but immaculate 
cheese-making facility, and Fin- 
gal’s smokehouse, where he makes 
mostly Mediterranean-inspired 
charcuterie, including excellent sa- 
lami and garlic sausage. 

Then the Fergusons invite us 


into their handsome, cluttered 
farmhouse kitchen, warmed by an 
ancient Aga oven, for lunch. We eat 
a soup of just-picked nettles, simple 
and nicely tart (see recipe, previous 
page); roast pork loin from one 
of their own pigs, with fat so soft 
and sweet that it’s impossible to 
think of it as villainous; and then 


a dessert of faintly iodine-scented 
carrageen seaweed cooked in milk 
with nutmeg and brown sugar. As 
we nibble on pieces of ripe Gub- 
been, creamy and a little sour, with 
a nutty flavor not unlike that of 
reblochon, Giana talks about the 
obstacles facing artisanal cheese 
makers in Ireland — mostly having 
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RECIPE 


Spinach, Red Onion, and Cooiea Cheese Tartiets with 
Parsiey-Walnut Pesto and Oiive-Crushed Potatoes 

SERVES 6 

This is our adaptation of a dish served at Cafe Paradiso in Cork. 


FOR THE PESTO: 

1 packed cup parsley leaves 

2 tbsp. walnuts, lightly toasted 
1 clove garlic, peeled 

V 4 cup olive oil 

FOR THE TARTLETS: 

7 tbsp. cold butter 
12/3 cups flour 
Salt 

5 tbsp. olive oil 

6 medium red onions, peeled 
and thinly sliced 


V 4 cup light brown sugar 
2 tbsp. balsamic vinegar 
Freshly ground black pepper 
10 oz. spinach, trimmed (8 cups) 
V 4 lb. Cooiea (see |page 8^ or 
young gouda, thinly sliced 

FOR THE POTATOES: 

IV 2 lbs. large red potatoes, 
peeled and quartered 
V4cup olive oil 
2 tbsp. chopped black olives 
Salt and freshly ground pepper 


1 . For the pesto: Put the parsley, walnuts, and garlic into a food processor and 
pulse until mixture is coarsely pureed, 15-20 seconds. While still pulsing, drizzle 
in the oil. Transfer pesto to a small bowl, cover with plastic, and refrigerate. 

2 . For the tartlets: Preheat oven to 375°. Put butter, flour, and V 4 tsp. 
salt into a food processor and process until mixture resembles fine bread 
crumbs, about 30 seconds. Transfer to a medium bowl, add V 4 cup ice water, 
and stir gently to combine. Shape dough into a disk, wrap in plastic wrap, 
and let chill for 30 minutes. 

3 . Roll out the dough into a 12" x 15" rectangle. Cut out six 4 V 2 " circles and 
press each into a 3V2" tartlet pan. Prick crusts with a fork a few times, cover 
with plastic, and return to refrigerator to let chill for 1 hour. 

4 . Place tart pans on a sheet tray and bake until lightly golden, about 20 min- 
utes, then set aside. While crusts are baking, heat 3 tbsp. of the oil in a large 
skillet over medium heat. Add onions and cook, stirring often, until soft and 
beginning to caramelize, about 20 minutes. Stir in sugar and vinegar and con- 
tinue to cook until onions are very soft and the liquid is syrupy, 8-10 minutes. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper, transfer to a bowl, and set aside. 

5 . Bring a large pot of salted water to a boil over high heat. Blanch spinach for 
30 seconds, then transfer spinach to an ice bath. Drain well. Squeeze remaining 
water from spinach with your hands, then coarsely chop. Transfer spinach to 
a medium bowl, toss with remaining oil, and season to taste with salt and pep- 
per. Divide spinach evenly between tartlet shells, then divide onions evenly 
over the spinach. Top each tartlet with cheese and bake until cheese melts 
slightly and begins to brown, 15-20 minutes. Keep in a warm spot. 

6 . For the potatoes: Meanwhile, cook potatoes, covered, in a steamer basket 
set over a large pot of boiling water over medium heat until tender, 25-30 
minutes. Let potatoes cool slightly, then coarsely chop. Heat oil in a medium 
skillet over medium-high heat, add potatoes, and cook, crushing potatoes with 
the back of a wooden spoon, until golden. Transfer potatoes to a medium bowl, 
stir in olives, and season to taste with salt and pepper. 

7 . Spoon 2 crossing lines of pesto into the center of a warm plate; arrange a 
tartlet in one section and a spoonful of potato mixture (shape into a cube, if you 
like) in another. Repeat process with remaining pesto, tartlets, and potatoes. 


to do with governmental regula- 
tion and rigorous inspection. “In 
France, the man who’d be regulat- 
ing the cheese would have known 
brie and vacherin all his life,” she 
points out. “Not so here. Our posi- 
tion is that cheese making cant be 
seen as dangerous. We re a part of 
our cheese, and we re a part of our 
environment — part of the warmth 
and softness of West Cork.” 

Salmon is revered in Ireland — 
in Irish folklore, the great warrior 


highly of organic farmed fish, which 
he uses increasingly to produce his 
elegant, medium-smoky product. 
“The salmon we buy are raised in 
cages out at sea,” he says, “so they’re 
actually able to swim. Their tex- 
ture is much closer to that of wild 
fish than to most farmed salmon.” 
Sally Barnes of the Woodcock 
Smokery in Castletownshend, on 
the other hand, says, “I don’t pro- 
cess any farmed fish of any descrip- 
tion.” Barnes, who came to Ireland 
from Scotland 30 years ago, started 



Miller Donal Creedon with a handful of wheat, above left; right, Creedon's 
Macroom oatmeal at Boqueria in Cork City. Facing page, from left, chef 
Denis Cotter of Cafe Paradiso; his spinach, red onion, and Cooiea cheese 
tartlets with parsley-walnut pesto and olive-crushed potatoes. 


Fionn mac Cumhail (Finn Mac- 
Cool) gains imbas (poetic intuition) 
by tasting the Salmon of Wisdom; 
braddn beatha (salmon of life) is 
an Irish idiom meaning life es- 
sence — and the idea of smoking it 
dates back thousands of years. To- 
day there are two artisanal salmon 
smokers in West Cork, and they’re 
in the middle of a stew. A lobby 
of sportfishermen and conserva- 
tionists wants to ban commercial 
drift-net salmon fishing, and Slow 
Food (which is taken very seriously 
in Irish artisanal circles) has at least 
temporarily suspended its support 
of smokers who use wild salmon. 

At his Ummera smokehouse in 
Timoleague, Anthony Creswell 
(yet another English transplant) 
uses some wild salmon but speaks 


smoking fish (initially in an old tea 
chest with a hole in it) when she was 
married to a commercial salmon 
fisherman. Her salmon is a bit racy, 
saltier and smokier than Creswell ’s; 
she also produces delicious smoked 
mackerel. “It isn’t drift-netting that’s 
harming the catch,” says Barnes. She 
points out that the president of the 
North Atlantic Salmon Conserva- 
tion Organization has identified 
dozens of factors contributing to 
the decline in salmon stocks. 

One night we’re invited to 
dinner by a young food writer 
and television personality named 
Clodagh McKenna, at her cot- 
tage near the picture-book fishing 
village of Courtmacsh erry, not 
far from (continued on \>a7e 4^ 
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Clockwise from top left: pigs at Gubbeen; 
Clodagh McKenna picks wild greens; 
cheeses from County Cork and beyond; Nor- 
man Steele at Milleens; gorse, ubiquitous in 
Ireland; nonagenarian sisters Nell (left) and 
Julia Levis at Levis' Bar in Ballydehob; Bal- 
lydonegan Bay, on the Beara Peninsula. 
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To sample the 
artisanal bounty 
of County Cork, 
visit a tapas bar 
called Boqueria, 
shop at Cork City’s 
English Market, or 
eat at the market’s 
Farmgate Cafe 


Afternoon tea at the casual portion of Farmgate Cafe, above. Top, Declan 
Ryan with his Arbutus breads. Right, Farmgate's corned beef with pars- 
ley sauce, champ, mashed carrots and parsnips, and broccoli. 


(continued from \page 4^ Timo- 
league. McKenna runs a small 
artisanal food production busi- 
ness of her own, turning out as- 
sorted terrines and a silky-smooth 
but vividly flavored chicken liver 
pate, among other things. She is 
a natural cook, with her head on 
straight and a confldent hand. She 
has bought flsh just out of the wa- 
ter from a local flsherman — mack- 
erel and Ireland s exquisite black 
sole — and has gathered little let- 
tuces from her tiny damson-framed 
garden and wild herbs from a near- 
by wood. In a small kitchen bright- 
ened by jars fllled with bluebells 
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One of the best places to sam- 
ple the artisanal bounty of Coun- 
ty Cork, surprisingly, is a stylish 
tapas bar in Cork City called 
Boqueria (see SAVEUR, Janu- 
ary/February 2006). The context 
may be Spanish, but the food is 
often Irish. The cheese plate, for 
instance, might start with the ex- 
pected manchego and continue 
with Gubbeen, Crozier Blue (a 
lovely sheep s milk cheese from 
County Tipperary), and a couple 
more of Ireland s finest. The char- 
cuterie plate might combine serra- 
no ham and Spanish chorizo with 
Gubbeen saucisson and Frank 
Krawczyk s dry salami. And at 
Saturday brunch at Boqueria, a 
welcome variation on the tradi- 
tional Irish breakfast — delicious 
YYePG Proudly Presents, Thx for Support 


and geraniums on the ledge of a 
window looking out to the sea, 
she prepares a meal that begins 
with a salad of greens enhanced 
with tiny cubes of Gubbeen and 
lardons of Fingal Fergusons ba- 
con. The mackerel is then fried 
with lemon juice and a minced 
red chile; the sole is sizzled in 
garlic butter and scattered with 
chopped wild garlic flowers. Pots 
of carrageen lemon pudding, 
airy and only faintly sweet, are 
dessert (see recipe, [page 521) . The 
freshness and simplicity of the 
meal eloquently express what 
modern Irish food can be. 
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Corned Beef with Parsley Sauce, Champ, 
Mashed Carrots and Parsnips, and Broccoli 

SERVES 4 

This recipe comes from the Farmgate Cafe in Cork's English Market. Ask 
your butcher for corned beef made with the "silverside" of the round. 


FOR THE CORNED BEEF: 

2 lbs. "silverside" corned beef 

2 carrots, trimmed, peeled, and 
chopped 

1 large onion, peeled and chopped 

FOR THE CHAMP: 

P/4 lbs. (about 3) yukon gold 
potatoes, peeled 

V 2 cup milk 

3 scallions, trimmed and sliced 

4 tbsp. butter 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 

FOR THE CARROTS AND 
PARSNIPS: 

5 carrots, peeled, trimmed, and 
chopped 

3 parsnips (about V 2 lb.), peeled, 
trimmed, and chopped 

Salt 


2 tbsp. butter 

Freshly ground black pepper 

V 2 tsp. chopped fresh parsley 

FOR THE BROCCOLI: 

Salt 

1 head broccoli, trimmed and cut 

into 4"-long spears 

2 tbsp. butter 

Freshly ground black pepper 

FOR THE PARSLEY SAUCE: 

2 tbsp. butter 

2 tsp. finely chopped yellow 
onion 

2 tbsp. flour 
3/4 cup milk 

1 tsp. chopped fresh parsley 
V 2 tsp. english mustard 
Pinch freshly grated nutmeg 
Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 


1 . For the corned beef: Put beef, carrots, and onions into a large pot, cover 
with water, and bring to a boil over high heat. Reduce heat to medium-low, 
skim foam, cover, and simmer until tender, about 2 V 2 hours. Reserve 3/4 cup 
of the cooking liquid. 

2 . For the champ: Put potatoes into a steamer basket set over a large pot of 
boiling water, cover, and steam over medium heat until tender, 1 hour. Put milk, 
scallions, and butter into a small pot and simmer over medium heat until scal- 
lions have softened, about 1 minute. Mash potatoes and milk mixture in a bowl 
with a potato masher until fluffy. Season with salt and pepper. 

3 . For the carrots and parsnips: Put carrots and parsnips into a medium 
pot, cover with salted water, and bring to a boil over medium-high heat. 
Reduce heat to medium-low and simmer, partially covered, until carrots and 
parsnips are tender, 30-35 minutes. Drain, transfer to a bowl, and mash with 
butter and parsley. Season to taste with salt and pepper and set aside. 

4 . For the broccoli: Bring a large pot of salted to water to a boil over high 
heat. Blanch broccoli spears in batches until just tender, 3-5 minutes, trans- 
ferring as done to an ice bath to let cool. Drain well and set aside. 

5 . For the parsley sauce: Melt butter in a small saucepan over medium heat. 
Add onions and cook until just softened, about 1 minute. Whisk in flour and cook 
until light golden, about 1 minute. Whisk in reserved beef cooking liquid, milk, 
parsley, mustard, and nutmeg and whisk until smooth. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper and cook, whisking, until thickened, 4-5 minutes. 

6 . Reheat champ and carrots and parsnips in separate pots. Melt butter in a 
large skillet, add broccoli, and heat through, then season. Slice corned beef and 
serve with parsley sauce, champ, carrots and parsnips, and broccoli. 
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Panfried Sole with 
Garlic Butter 

SERVES 2 

Wild flowering garlic, or ramsons, 
with its delicate white blossoms, 
thrivesduringthespring in Ireland. 
Check farmers' markets for wild or 
spring garlic (though garlic most 
often found in the United States 
has large purple flowers instead 
of small white ones). Garlic chives 
or the greens from spring garlic 
are a good substitute for wild 
garlic greens. Clodagh McKenna 
prepares this dish with black sole; 
we made it here with more readily 
available dover sole. 

8 tbsp. butter, softened 
V 2 cup chopped garlic chives 
or greens of spring garlic 
4 (V3"-thick) skinless, boneless 
dover sole filets (about 1 lb.) 
Sea salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 

Wild garlic flowers (optional) 

1 . Preheat oven to 200°. Put the 
butter and wild garlic greens into a 
medium bowl. Using the back of a 
spoon, cream butter and greens to- 
gether until well combined. Divide 
half of the garlic butter between 2 
small bowls and set aside. 

2 . Melt a third of the remaining 
garlic butter in a large skillet over 
medium-high heat. Carefully place 
2 of the filets, skin side up, in the 
skillet, season to taste with salt 
and pepper, and cook until bottom 
is just beginning to turn golden, 
1-2 minutes. Flip filets over and 
continue cooking until filets are 
cooked through, about 1 minute 
more. Transfer filets to a rack set 
in a sheet tray and place in the 
warm oven. Repeat process with 
half of the remaining garlic butter 
and fish. 

3 . Wipe out the skillet, then add 
the remaining garlic butter and 
melt. Meanwhile, arrange filets, 
slightly overlapping, on a warm 
serving platter. Drizzle melted 
garlic butter over the filets. Serve 
with the bowls of garlic butter on 
the side and garnish with wild 
garlic flowers, if you like. 
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but daunting — typically includes 
such specialties as salmon smoked 
by Frank Hederman in Cobh (see 
below), sausages and bacon from 
Caherbeg Free Range Pork in 
Rosscarberry, former restaura- 
teur Declan Ryan s crusty Arbu- 
tus breads, and Donal Creedons 
Macroom oatmeal, from the town 
of that name west of Cork City. 
(Stone ground and very coarse, 
it’s different from anyone else’s in 
Ireland, full of flavor when simply 
cooked and immensely satisfying 
in its grainy texture.) 

Most of these same products 
may also be bought at Cork’s Eng- 
lish Market. All of Cork seems to 
come to this small but densely pop- 
ulated indoor market in the heart 
of the city, with its pretty ceiling of 
leaded glass and shaped wood sug- 
gesting an inverted ship’s keel, to 
shop at places like Gerry Moyni- 
han Poultry, Bresnan’s Victuallers 
(“Traditional Family Butchers”), 


On the Pig’s Back, Mr. Bell’s Ori- 
ental Foods, K O’Connell’s sea- 
food shop, and Frank Flederman’s 
smoked-flsh stand. 

Flederman, from the East 
Cork port town of Cobh, is the 
county’s third artisanal salmon 
smoker. “Sally Barnes and An- 
thony Creswell and I all started 
at about the same time, in the 
1980 s, unknown to each other,” 
says Ffederman. “It’s funny how 
that happens. It was the same 
thing about a hundred years ago, 
when all the Cork vernacular 
bakers started up within a few 
years of each other.” Hederman 
smokes his salmon, both wild 
and organically farmed (he also 
makes a remarkably subtle, but- 
tery smoked mackerel, among 
other products), with sea salt, 
over beech chips. “I’m interested 
in creating awareness of the dis- 
tinctiveness of our product,” he 
says. “We have great raw materi- 


als in Ireland, but we have to add 
value to them. To be a success, 
we’ve got to make sexy food.” 

Ups T a I R S at the English Market, 
around the central atrium, is the 
Farmgate Cafe, which consists of an 
open cafe with photographs of lo- 
cal farmers and artisanal producers 
on the walls and an attractive self- 
service menu (shepherd’s pie, tripe 
and onions, assorted sandwiches 
and salads) and a small glassed-in 


restaurant where the excellent tra- 
ditional fare might include lamb’s 
liver and bacon, tripe with drisheen 
(the Cork “blood pudding”), and a 
deflnitive corned beef with parsley 
sauce served with broccoli, mashed 
carrots and parsnips, and champ 
(potatoes mashed with scallions). 


“We have great 
raw materials in 
Ireland, but we 
need to add 
value to them,” 
says East Cork 
artisanal salmon 
smoker Frank 
Hederman 




Fishing nets and floats in Court- 
macsherry, above. Top left, pan- 
fried sole with garlic butter. 
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SEAWEED and CHEESE 


A S culinary couples go, Maja Binder and Olivier Beaujouan are one of the more original. Beaujouan trained to be a charcutier in his native 
Tours, first visited Ireland as a backpacking student, and moved there permanently about ten years ago-ending up in County Cork, 
like so many food lovers. "Six years ago," he says, "I stopped working for other people and went into business for myself. I started 
with organic pesto, then made pork pate, then seafood sausages." Along the way, he took a shiatsu massage course and discovered, eating 
Japanese food with fellow students, that he liked seaweed-something it never would have occurred to him to eat in France, 


Edible seaweed of > - 
many varieties-most 
notably dulse (also 
called dillisk), sloke ^ 

{sleabhacan in Irish), 
and carrageen (whose 

name derives from the ■ T'i - 

Irish carraigm, "little ' 

rock")-abounds off the * 

Irish coast and espe- 

cially in the unpolluted 

waters on the island's 

western side. The Irish : 

have consumed it for 

hundreds of years-as 

a medicine, a condi- 

ment, an addition to 

breads and soups, a 

flavoring for mashed 

potatoes, even a gell- M 

ing agent for desserts % XM- 

(see recipe, page 52 1. "JM 

picking up seaweed 
on the beach," says 
Beaujouan, who had 

by that time moved to County Kerry seawee 
County Kerry. "I'd ask (left) and Alain and d( 
the old people which 

ones were best for eating and did some ex- 
perimenting of my own. I tried pickling some, 
which worked very well. Now I harvest seven 
kinds of seaweed, just finding them on the 
beach, mostly in the summer." 

Seaweed brought Beaujouan and Binder 
together. She is German, from Pforzheim. 
"I was always interested in organic farming 
and used to volunteer to work on small farms 
when I was a teenager," she says. "As soon 
as I left school, I started training to make 
cheese, working at little artisanal dairies in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. I came to 
Kerry because my mother had moved here 


County Kerry seaweed forager and food producer Olivier Beaujouan and cheese maker Maja Binder, left, with sons Lennox 
(left) and Alain and dog Gianna. Right, Binder's seaweed-flecked Dingle Peninsula cheeses maturing in the cheese room. 


and because I couldn't have made cheese 
like this, in my own style, in Germany." She 
started making a faintly sweet, semisoft raw 
cows' milk cheese and two variations, one 
with specks of dulse throughout and a firmer 
version, with a layer of dulse in the middle like 
the layer of ash in morbier. 

Binder got the idea of putting seaweed in 
cheese from a gouda with seaweed she saw 
in a German market. "I met Olivier," she says, 
"because he was the one selling seaweed. We 
started going to the market in Tralee together, 
him with his seaweed and pates and me with my 
cheeses, and then we began traveling around 


Ireland." Today they live together, with their 
three children and a dog, in a house on a little 
hill near the sea on County Kerry's Dingle Pen- 
insula-the westernmost part of Ireland (the 
Dingle village of Dunquin, or Dun Chaoin, has 
been called "the next parish to America"). 

Unlike her counterparts in West Cork, Bind- 
er says, she has no problems with the health 
inspectors. "Our inspector loves cheese and 
wine," she reports. "He even joined Slow Food 
and goes to meetings with us." She points at 
the wooden shelving and ceilings in her cheese 
room. "I wouldn't be allowed to do this in West 
Cork," she says with a smile. -C.A. 
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Carrageen Lemon Pots 

SERVES 6 

Carrageen moss contains a 
natural gelatin that is used as a 
thickener in many commercial 
food products. Clodagh McKenna 
sometimes uses lemon balm 
instead of lemon zest to flavor 
this pudding. Note that the 
pudding is only faintly sweet. For 
an "egg-safe” version, substitute 
pasteurized eggs in the recipe. 

V4 oz. (about V 2 cup) dried 
carrageen moss (see loaoe 8 ^ 
3 cups milk 
3/4 cup heavy cream 

1 vanilla bean 

Wide strips of zest from 1 lemon 

2 eggs, separated 

1 tbsp. superfine sugar 

1 . Put carrageen into a medium 
bowl, cover with lukewarm wa- 
ter, and let soak for 15 minutes. 
Drain well through a fine sieve. 

2 . Put carrageen, milk, cream, va- 
nilla bean, and lemon zest into a 
small pot and bring to a boil over 
medium-high heat. Reduce heat 
to medium-low and simmer, stir- 
ring occasionally, until thickened, 
about 30 minutes. Strain milk 
mixture through a fine sieve set 
over a medium bowl. Push all of 
the natural gelatin from the car- 
rageen through the sieve with 
the back of a spoon, discarding 
any solids that are left. Put the 
egg yolks and sugar into a me- 
dium bowl and whisk until pale 
and frothy, 1-2 minutes. Slowly 
pour the milk mixture into the 
yolk mixture, whisking rapidly to 
combine. Set aside. 

3 . In another medium bowl, whisk 
the egg whites with a clean whisk 
until stiff peaks form. Fold the egg 
whites into the egg yolk-milk mix- 
ture, stirring gently to break up 
any lumps. 

4 . Divide pudding between 6 
small 3/4-cup glasses, cover with 
plastic wrap, and refrigerate until 
set and chilled throughout, about 

3 hours. Serve cold. 
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dishes we’ve enjoyed are beet- 
filled mezzaluna pasta with ha- 
zelnuts; a tartlet of spinach and 
long-cooked red onions topped 
with melted Coolea cheese, gar- 
nished with parsley-walnut pesto 
and olive-crushed potatoes (see 
recipe, ^agUl); COUSCOUS, pine 
nut, and feta cake with sweet and 
hot chile jam, yogurt sauce, and 
spicy chickpeas; galette of leeks, 
celeraic, and Cashel Blue (Cro- 
zier’s cows’ milk sibling) with 
mashed jerusalem artichokes and 


representing the colors of the Irish 
flag (see recipe, |page 42 j- 
The best restaurant in Cork, 
however, might very well be Cafe 
Paradiso — a modest, rather bohe- 
mian-looking place, serving food 
that is absolutely original and 
very good. Chef Denis Cotter, 
who owns the place with his wife, 
Bridget Healy, has been a vegetar- 
ian “forever”, he says, and for five 
years cooked “whole foods” din- 
ners at Cork’s Quay Coop. A trip 
to Healy ’s native New Zealand in 
1992 turned his head around. “Fu- 
sion cooking was exploding in the 
Pacific, and I realized there was so 
much more I could do.” 


Today, no longer limited by the 
restrictions of the whole-food diet 
but still resolutely vegetarian. Cot- 
ter uses first-rate products (he is a 
regular at the English Market), 
cooks skillfully, and has a well-de- 
veloped sense of contrast and coun- 
terpoint in his food. The menu 
changes often, but among the 


green beans flavored with cara- 
way and orange; and sticky fig 
and ginger pudding with cinna- 
mon ice cream and caramelized 
banana. It’s food that manages 
to express both sophistication 
and down-home goodness — two 
qualities to which County Cork 
is no stranger at all. 


Clockwise from above: Clodagh 
McKenna's carrageen lemon 
pots; Cobh salmon smoker Frank 
Hederman; Sally Barnes of West 
Cork's Woodcock Smokery; filet- 
ed mackerel in Barnes's smoker. 
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HEART 



“Ballymaloe” is the magic 
word in Irish food today— 
the name of both Ireland ’s 
most influential restaurant 
and its finest cooking school 


HEARTH 


I WAS AWAY at school when my 
mother told me she was opening 
a restaurant at our house,” recalls 
Tim Allen, Myrtle Allen’s son. “I 
was very excited. I thought I’d come 
home and have chips and mixed grills 
and all. I was so disappointed when I 
got back and discovered that she was 
serving the same food I’d eaten all my 
life.” Though he didn’t realize it at the 


time, the food Tim Allen had eaten all his life was some- 
thing of an endangered species: fresh, honest Irish home 
cooking based on ingredients grown or raised around the 
house, or at least in the neighborhood. And his mother 
was to become the leading light of modern-day Irish 
cooking, a mentor and an inspiration, as important to 
her country’s cuisine as Alice Waters was to America’s. 

In 1948, Myrtle and her husband, Ivan, a fruit grower 
(now deceased) — who were living on a farm in Shanagarry, 
not quite 20 miles southeast of Cobh — moved to a house 
nearby called Ballymaloe. (The name means place of sweet 
honey, says Tim, or possibly of milk and honey; Shanagarry 
is an English corruption of the Irish for old garden.) The 
house, originally part of a 15th-century Norman castle, sat 


Myrtle Allen, right, with a loaf she has just baked of the 
brown bread she helped popularize throughout Ireland. 
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RECIPE 


Doris Grant's 
Brown Bread 

MAKES TWO 5" X 8 V 2 " LOAVES 


This is based on Myrtle Allen's 
version of a simple no-knead, 
one-rise bread developed at the 
request ofthe British government 
during World War II by English 
cookbook writer Doris Grant. 
After Allen started serving it at 
Ballymaloe, it became popular all 
over Ireland. 


1 tbsp. butter 

2 7-gram packets active 
dry yeast 

2 tbsp. black treacle (see 
Ipaae 88l 

10 cups stone-ground whole 
wheat flour 
IV 2 tbsp. fine sea salt 


1 . Preheat oven to 200°. Grease 
two 5" X 8 V 2 " loaf pans with but- 
ter and set them aside in a warm 
spot. Put yeast into a small glass 
bowl, add treacle and V 2 cup luke- 
warm water, and stir to dissolve. 
Set aside and let rest until yeast 
bubbles and becomes frothy, 
about 10 minutes. 


2 . Put flour and salt into a large 
ovenproof bowl and stir well 
to combine. Place bowl in oven 
and let rest until flour mixture is 
warmed through, about 10 min- 
utes. Remove bowl from oven, add 
the yeast mixture and 3 V 2 cups 
lukewarm water, and mix together 
with your hands until well com- 
bined and a sticky dough forms. 


3 . Increase heat to 400°. Divide 
dough evenly between the 2 
prepared loaf pans, cover with a 
clean kitchen towel, and let rise in 
a warm spot until bread has grown 
by one-third, 15-20 minutes. Bake 
bread on middle rack of oven un- 
til the loaves are browned on top, 
about 45 minutes. Loosely cover 
loaves with foil, then continue to 
bake for 25-30 minutes more. 


4 . Let bread cool in pans for 10 
minutes, then gently run a table 
knife around inside edges of pans 
to loosen. Turn loaves out onto a 
rack and let rest until completely 
cool, 2-3 hours. 



on the edge of a large mixed-used 
farm. Ivan raised a wide variety 
of fruits and vegetables on the 
property, and Myrtle raised six 
children. “In 1943, in wartime,” 
she has written, “large quantities 
of tomatoes, mushrooms, cucum- 
bers and apples were... exported 
from the farm to England and 
Wales. The surplus came into my 
kitchen along with cream, butter 


of Ballymaloe as a guesthouse, at 
least partly because this made it 
easier for her to get a liquor li- 
cense for the restaurant. Gradu- 
ally, word of her homey, savory 
cooking spread, and Ballymaloe 
became a culinary destination. 

Today the restaurant remains 
one of Ireland s best. As you’d 
expect with what is essentially 
home cooking based largely on 



Darina Allen, Myrtle Allen's daughter-in-law, who runs the Ballyma- 
loe Cookery School and related enterprises with her husband, Tim. 


and eggs and slowly I learnt how 
to cook with them, guided by my 
gourmet husband.” She also took 
cooking classes at the School of 
Commerce in Cork City and 
started writing a recipe column 
for the Irish Farmers Journal. 

In 1964 — to her son Tim’s 
initial excitement — she opened a 
restaurant in the house, originally 
dubbed the Yeats Room. Three 
years later, she opened a portion 


ingredients from the garden or 
from nearby farms — and on 
just-landed fish from nearby 
Ballycotton and shellfish from 
West Cork — the menu changes 
constantly. In general, soups (let- 
tuce and mint, for instance) are 
simple and flawless; salads glisten 
with freshness. Main dishes are 
straightforward and taste of what 
they are — food like roast cod 
with champ or roast leg of free- 


range pork with herbs and garlic 
and Bramley apple sauce. The 
dining room shines the bright- 
est, though, with its Friday-night 
seafood buffet, sometimes carried 
over through the weekend — in 
effect, a glorious Italian-style 
antipasto table with an Irish ac- 
cent. On our most recent visit, 
we had tiny fresh mussels, rock 
oysters, cockles, crabmeat, Frank 
Hederman’s smoked mussels and 
mackerel and eel, and various 
nonpiscatorial items including 
pates of chicken liver and of pork 
with chicken and bacon, thin- 
sliced seared eggplant, pickled 
onions, pickled beets, and salads 
of cucumber and tomato. 

Allen has long been much more 
than just a restaurateur, though. 
Convinced that Irish products and 
honest Irish cooking were as good 
as any in the world, she became an 
eloquently vocal and tireless expo- 
nent of Irish food, both in Ireland 
and abroad. She traveled, taught, 
appeared on radio and television, 
wrote books. She organized “Taste 
of Ireland” events in Amsterdam, 
Brussels, and New York. From 
1981 through 1985, she helped 
run an Irish restaurant in Paris, La 
Ferme Irlandaise — named one of 
the city’s top ten “foreign” restau- 
rants. She founded Euro-Toques 
Ireland and later was president of 
that international organization for 
three years. In her native Cork, she 
started a consumers’ group. Free 
Choice, to support and promote 
local artisanal producers. 

Today Allen is formally retired, 
leaving her daughter-in-law Hazel 
to run the hotel and young (unre- 
lated) Jason Fahey in charge of the 
kitchen, but she remains bright- 
eyed and vigorous and seems never 
to stop moving — ^welcoming vis- 
iting culinary dignitaries, driving 
off to Cork City to take part in a 
symposium or around the county 
countryside to drop in on artisanal 
cheese makers and organic farm- 
ers, whom she has championed 
for decades. Even when she agrees 
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IRELAND’S Perfect CONDIMENT 


f Ireland doesn't have much of an Indigenous cheese-making tradition, that may be at least In part because Irish butter is cheese-or as 
I good as cheese, at any rate, as flavorful and rich and appealing and as amiable a companion to a piece of bread. To look at It another 
way, when bread-and potatoes-ls the soul of your diet, butter Isn't just a nicety; It's an essential condiment. One of Ireland's greatest 
natural resources Is Its grass, which grows fast and thick and full of nutrients In Its damp but moderate cllmate-and especially In Munster, 
the southernmost province of the Island, encompassing the counties of Kerry, Cork, Clare, Limerick, Tipperary, and Waterford. This grass Is 


responsible for the quality of Ireland's famous 
beef and lamb and its superlative, almost defini- 
tive, milk and butter-the latter a substance, ar- 
cheological discoveries have demonstrated, that 
has been made here for at least 2,000 years. 

Munster's major port-and the largest port 
in Ireland after Dublin-is Cork City, and in the 
18th century beef and butter were the most im- 
portant commodities it shipped. Following a de- 
cline in the beef trade in the early 19th century, 
butter assumed even greater financial impor- 
tance to the city. Highways constructed in part 
to help farmers transport butter from the hin- 
terlands to Cork crisscrossed southern Ireland, 
giving the region one of Ireland's best 
networks of roads. The Cork Butter 
Exchange, founded in 1769, became 
the largest butter market in the 
world. By the mid-19th century, 

Cork was exporting about 30 mil- 
lion pounds of butter annually, not 
just to nearby England and Portu- ^ 
gal but-heavily salted and sealed in ‘ 

barrels-to India, Australia, Brazil, the 1 i 
West Indies, Virginia, and Maryland. 

In the late 19th century, the butter 
business faltered, owing to, among 
other things, the invention of marga- A," 
rine-that "roguish compound", as the 
Cork Examiner once called it. Around 
the same time, the invention of the 
mechanical separator and improve- 
ments in artificial refrigeration 
techniques made commercial butter produc- 
tion practical, and soon, instead of making 
butter at home, farmers were selling their milk 
to creameries or dairy cooperatives. The Irish 
butter business changed again in 1961, with the 
establishment of An Bord Bainne, the Irish Dairy 
Board, which consolidated many of the existing 
creameries into a single marketing entity and be- 
gan selling butter worldwide under the Kerrygold 
brand. Today the Irish Dairy Board is Ireland's 


largest exporter of any kind, 
with sales in 90 countries ap- 
proaching $2 billion annually. 

Kerrygold butter is good stuff, 
dense, creamy, and delicious. 
But if everyday Irish butter is 
cheese, unpasteurized hand- 
made farmhouse butter is foie 
gras-sheer indulgence, so rich 
and full of flavor that you almost 
want to eat it with a spoon. Such 
butter is, alas, a rarity in Ireland 
today. But our friend Peter 
Ward-who else?-knows where 


butter wouldn't have the proper 
texture, color, or flavor-and then 
into a separator, which separates 
the skim and the cream. The 
cream is very thick, sticky, clot- 
ted. "I let it sit for a day," says 
Harding, "sometimes two days, 
refrigerated if the weather is 
very warm." Next, she mixes the 
cream with ice water, three parts 
to one, and churns it with what 
looks like a large immersion mix- 
er locked into a metal can (the 
mixture has to be one-quarter 


Tipperary dairy farmer Barbara Harding, left, forming butter 
into a block. Above, one of Harding's cows. Top, a sign outside 
Cork's Butter Museum, on the site of the old Butter Exchange. 


to find it. He first took us to meet butter maker 
Barbara Harding, on her farm near Borrisokane, 
in County Tipperary, in 2002 (see saveur, March 
2003). We went back last year and were happy to 
discover that she's still at it. 

Harding milks her dozen cows-British Frie- 
sians and Friesian-Montbeliardes (both produce 
milk particularly rich in butterfat)-morning and 
evening. The milk goes unpasteurized into a hold- 
ing tank-if you pasteurized it, says Harding, the 


water, she says, or the beater won't turn). She 
drains off the buttermilk from a spigot on the side 
of the can, then opens the can and scoops out the 
butter. She squeezes as much water as she can 
out of it by hand, then spanks it into one-pound 
blocks with two wooden paddles (you can see the 
spray fly as more water is driven out). She makes 
about 30 pounds of butter most days, wrapping 
each block in waxed paper; Peter Ward and two 
other local shops sell it all. -C.A. 
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Hot Buttered Lobster 

SERVES 4 


This recipe is based on one used at 
Ballymaloe. Myrtle Allen believes 
that the most humane way to 
dispatch live lobsters is to lull them 
to sleep in slowly warming water. 


2 live lobsters, about 2 lbs. each 
2 V 2 cups dry white wine 

1 carrot, peeled, trimmed, and 
sliced 

1 medium yellow onion, peeled 
and sliced 

3 sprigs fresh parsley 
3 sprigs fresh thyme 
3 peppercorns 

1 bay leaf 
8 tbsp. butter 


1. Put lobsters into a large pot, cov- 
er with lukewarm water, and bring 
to a simmer over medium heat. 
This should take about 45 minutes 
in all. Meanwhile, put 2 V 2 cups wa- 
ter, wine, carrots, onions, parsley, 
thyme, peppercorns, and bay leaf 
into a large nonreactive pot and 
bring to a boil over medium-high 
heat. When water in lobster pot 
comes to a simmer and lobsters be- 
gin to turn red, transfer lobsters 
to the other pot, cover, reduce 
heat to medium, and steam until 
lobsters turn bright red, about 
20 minutes. Transfer lobsters to 
a sheet tray to let cool slightly, 
discarding cooking liquids. 


2. Preheat oven to 350°. Once 
lobsters are cool enough to han- 
dle, remove their claws. Halve 
lobsters lengthwise. Extract meat 
from bodies and claws in pieces as 
large as possible and transfer to 
a warm medium bowl. Scrape out 
the soft, greenish tomalley (liver) 
from near the head area of the 
shells into the bowl. Cut meat into 
T'-2” pieces. Place the empty lob- 
ster shells on a sheet tray and heat 
in the oven, about 5 minutes. 


3. Melt butter in a large skillet 
over medium-high heat until just 
foaming, 1-2 minutes. Add meat 
and tomalley and toss until heated 
through, about 1 minute. Fill shells 
with meat and serve with melted 
butter and juices from the skillet. 


■ WILM muc 

I butter ar 


to go back into the Ballymaloe 
kitchen to show us how she makes 
her famous brown bread and a 
few of her restaurant specialties, 
she works crisply and efficient- 
ly — and can’t help teaching as she 
goes. (“Irish brown bread actually 
came from a book by the English 
food writer Doris Grant, who de- 
veloped the recipe at the request 
of the British government as some- 
thing nutritious and easy to make 
at home. We made it here, and it 
spread all over Ireland.”) 

The accomplishments of JVtyr- 
tle Allen herself form just the be- 
ginning of the Ballymaloe story. 
Allen is also the materfamilias of 
a large and widespread network 
of food-related businesses, run 
by several of her children, grand- 
children, and in-laws: for ex- 
ample, the Ballymaloe Shop and 
Cafe at the End of the Shop, next 
to the house itself; Hyde Ltd., 
which produces packaged Bal- 


Crawford Gallery Cafe, in Cork’s 
Crawford Municipal Art Gallery; 
and, most significant, the world- 
renowned Ballymaloe Cookery 
School, back at Shanagarry, which 
was started by her daughter-in-law 
Darina (Tim’s wife). 

The school, as large and well 
equipped as a small high school — 
but in a much prettier setting than 
the vast majority of such institu- 
tions, with organic kitchen gar- 
dens and beautiful unmanicured 
grounds — offers 12-week certifi- 
cate courses of study for would-be 
culinary professionals (or working 
cooks who want to brush up on 
their skills), as well as individual 
classes or short courses in every- 
thing from barbecue cooking, 
mushroom hunting, and stress- 
free entertaining to beekeeping 
and “how to keep a few chickens 
in your garden”. Tall and wise 
looking, and as much the globe- 
trotter and natural teacher as her 
mother-in-law, Darina seems the 
perfect embodiment of the Bal- 
lymaloe tradition. “The coolest 


Ever active. 
Myrtle Allen is 
materfamilias to 
a large network 
of food-related 
businesses run 
by her children, 
grandchildren, 
and in-laws 


Ballymaloe cooking instructor Sue Cullinane (left) with 12-week-cer- 
tificate student Jean Kelly, above. Top, hot buttered lobster. 


lymaloe food products; Feidhlim 
Harty Wetland Systems, an en- 
vironmental consultancy service; 
a culinary employment agency 
called Jobs for Cooks; a ready-to- 
serve pub-food producer known as 
Cully & Sully; another restaurant, 
YYePG Proudly Presents, Thx for Support 


words in food as we slide into 
2006,” she wrote in her year-end 
online newsletter, “are local, arti- 
san, and slow.” Those three words 
could be the defining motto for 
the best of what Ireland has to of- 
fer to the world of food today. 
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from the 


One of Galway s great culinary 
assets is chef turned writer 
Gerry Galvin, who has been 
called the father of Ireland s 
traditional-cooking revival 
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COUNTRY 


G alway is a lively port city, 
famous for its summer horse 
races and autumn oyster fes- 
tival, its traditional music, its 
vividly colored shop fronts. It is some- 
times said to have a “Mediterranean” 
feel to it and indeed had a long history 
of trade with Spain, whose merchants 
used to congregate by a 16th-century 
archway now called the Spanish gate. 


The city has some renown in Irish food circles as the home of 
Sheridans, the country’s premier cheese shop, located on the 
street that plays host each Saturday to Galway’s ancient open 
market. And it boasts another culinary resource: “We are very 
fortunate,” says Gait Curran, editor of the locally published Or- 
ganic Matters magazine, “to have Gerry Galvin living nearby. 
He is considered the father of the revival of traditional cooking 
in Ireland and is highly respected in the Irish culinary world, 
and he has supported the Galway market for many years.” 
Though Galvin closed his acclaimed Drimcong House 
restaurant, in the County Galway town of Moycullen, in 
2001, he has offered to cook us some of his specialties, bor- 
rowing the upstairs catering kitchen attached to Sheridans. 
The market is in full swing when we arrive — round native 


Root vegetables for sale at the Saturday market on Church- 
yard Street in the "Mediterranean" town of Galway, right. 
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■A oysters, smoked eel, and walls 
of gloriously dirty carrots and 
parsnips alternating with stands 
selling incense, rock-and-roll T- 
shirts, and Simpsons neckties. 

As it happens, we have come on 
a dark day. Two talented young 
cooks, Dave Gumbleton and En- 
rico Fantasia, had begun making 
a name for themselves for the food 
they prepared out of the Sheridans 
kitchen for special events. “What 
they were doing was very unusual,” 
says Curran, “very creative.” The 
day before we got to Galway, Gum- 
bleton suddenly collapsed in the 
kitchen and died — struck down by 



Reinventing the Butcher Shop 


E verybody sells black and white puddings and sausages," says 
James McGeough, whose butcher shop in Oughterard, 17 miles 
north of Galway City on the edge of the wild Connemara coun- 
tryside, may well be the most unusual one in Ireland. "I tried to think of 
things that nobody else was doing." He has certainly succeeded. 

McGeough (pronounced mick-yo), who earned a master butcher's cer- 
tificate in Germany before coming home to take over his father's shop, 
makes things like wild boar ham; all-meat lamb sausages (no water or 
bread crumbs); dry, fine-grained, pig-shaped salami faintly flavored with 
dried apricots and heather; and kasseler rippchen, smoked pork loin Ger- 
man style, which here takes its flavor from smoldering peat and oak. 

McGeough's masterwork, though, is his "prosciutto" of lamb. 
He cures boneless lamb legs in salt for two weeks, sweats them 
in a mixture of rosemary, 
mint, garlic, and nitered salt, * 

then cold-smokes them over / 

beech, hickory, or oak. Next, 

they are rinsed, compressed i 

into rough cubes in a Ger- 
man-made stainless-steel 
butcher's press, and hung 

for three months, occasion- ^ 

ally taken down for renewed S 

pressings to extrude as much 

moisture as possible. Sliced 

paper thin, the resulting meat \ Ti iV 

is somehow both earthy and 

delicate, with a lingering ghost 

of smoke. This is contemporary 

artisanal food production at its 

finest-innovative but ground- Butcher James McGeough (with lamb 



Shoppers at the street market 
near Galway's St. Nicholas church, 
above left. Above, mussel and oys- 
ter hot pot. Facing page, Gerry 
Galvin at the market. 


an aneurysm. Sheridans is closed 
in his honor for the day when we 
arrive. We ask Galvin, who was 
a good friend of Gumbleton s, if 
he’d like to postpone his dem- 
onstration. He says no, but that 
he’d like to dedicate to him the 
meal he is about to prepare; this 
seems a fitting tribute. 

Galvin’s menu starts with a 
mussel and oyster hot pot, flavored 
with seaweed — dulse — and based 
on a stock made from whiteflsh 
bones. “Notice that the stock is 
not fined,” he says. “The emphasis 
with my cooking is on lack of re- 
finement.” He has already roasted 
a plump pork belly perfectly, leav- 
ing it almost drippingly moist in- 
side its mahogany-shellac exterior. 
This he will serve with pickled 
carrots (“Pickling has always been 
very important in Ireland,” he says) 
and colcannon (see lpage Wl . The 
last course is tipsy pudding, a little 
molded sponge cake drenched in 
mulled red wine and topped with 
whipped cream. As he cooks, Gal- 
vin tells us a bit of his story. 


ed in tradition. -C.A. 


legs hanging in the background). 


He was born in Dromcol- 
logher, in Gounty Limerick, a 
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RECIPE 


Mussel and Oyster 
Hot Pot 

SERVES 4 

Gerry Galvin sometimes garnishes 
this soup with chopped sweet 
cicely, an aniselike herb. Dulse, 
an edible seaweed (also called 
dillisk) widely used in Irish 
cooking, adds an austere "sea" 
flavor to this soup. Desmond is a 
West Cork cheese made in Schull. 

1 oz. (1 cup) dried shredded dulse 
(see loiae 88b 

48 mussels, debearded and 
scrubbed 

1 cup dry white wine 
4 cups fish stock 
8 oysters, shucked 
Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 

3 tbsp. finely grated De smond 
cheese (see lpage 88| l or very 
hard Cheddar 

1 tbsp. finely chopped fresh 
chervil or sweet cicely leaves 

1 . Put dulse into a large bowl, cover 
with cold water, and let soak for 2 
minutes. Drain well. 

2 . Put mussels and wine into a 
large pot, cover with a tight-fit- 
ting lid, and bring to a boil over 
medium-high heat. Steam mus- 
sels, shaking the pot occasionally, 
until shells open, 8-10 minutes. 
Transfer mussels to a wide shal- 
low bowl, discarding the steaming 
liquid and any shells that have 
not opened. Let mussels cool 
slightly, then remove the mussels 
from their shells and place in a 
small bowl, discarding the shells. 
Set mussels aside. 

3 . Put fish stock into a medium pot 
and bring to a boil over medium- 
high heat. Add the oysters, dulse, 
and mussels. Return to a simmer 
and cook until oysters are warmed 
through, about 1 minute. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper. 

4 . Divide soup between 4 warm 
bowls and garnish with the 
cheese and chervil or sweet cic- 
ely. Serve hot. 
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RECIPE 


Tipsy Puddings with Muiied Wine 

MAKES 8 


This recipe is based on one in Gerry Galvin's The Drimcong Food Affair 
(McDonald, 1992), a collection of recipes from his now closed restaurant. 


FOR THE PUDDINGS: 

1 tbsp. butter 

IV2 cups fine dry bread crumbs 
4 eggs, separated 
3/4 cup superfine sugar 
1 tsp. finely grated lemon zest 


FOR THE MULLED WINE: 
2V2 cups red wine 


2/3 cup superfine sugar 
Wide strips of zest and juice 
from 1 lemon 

Wide strips of zest and juice 
from 1 orange 
4 cloves 
1 stick cinnamon 
1 cup heavy cream, whipped 


1 . For the puddings: Preheat oven to 350°. Grease eight 2"-deep and 3V2"- 
wide ramekins with butter. Evenly coat insides of ramekins with a guarter 
of the bread crumbs. Set aside. 


2 . Beat egg yolks, half of the sugar, and lemon zest in a medium bowl with 
an electric mixer on medium speed until pale and frothy, about 2 minutes. In 
another medium bowl, beat egg whites with clean beaters until stiff peaks 
form, 3-4 minutes. Gradually add remaining sugar to whites and beat until well 
mixed, 30 seconds more. Add a guarter of the egg white mixture to egg yolk 
mixture and stir to combine. Fold remaining egg white mixture and remaining 
bread crumbs into egg yolk mixture until well combined. Divide batter evenly 
between ramekins and bake on a sheet tray until puddings are cooked through 
and golden, about 25 minutes. Allow puddings to cool for 5 minutes, then turn 
out onto a rack and let cool completely. 


3 . For the mulled wine: Put wine, sugar, lemon and orange zest and juices, 
cloves, and cinnamon into a medium pot and bring to a boil, stirring occasion- 
ally, over medium-high heat. Reduce heat to medium-low and simmer for 10 
minutes more. Strain wine, discarding solids, and set aside to let cool. 


4 . Put puddings into an 8" x 12" nonreactive dish, drizzle with all of the mulled 
wine, cover with plastic wrap, and allow puddings to soak (they won't absorb 
all the wine), spooning more wine over each pudding occasionally, until moist 
throughout, 2-3 hours. Serve each pudding in a shallow bowl, sitting in some 
mulled wine and topped with a dollop of whipped cream. 


village, says Galvin, with abso- 
lutely no tradition of cooking. 
“But my father,” he continues, 
was something of a gourmet. He 
was a draper and had a country 
shop that sold everything from 
suits to hardware to habits for the 
dead. He traveled a lot on buy- 
ing trips and would always bring 
things home with him — sausages 
from Dublin, tripe and drisheen 
[blood-serum ‘pudding’] from 

E ther than that, we had 
sic healthy diet of what 
1 — fowl, duck, geese, the 


learned how to make bechamel.” 

Galvin went on to hotel school 
in Shannon and, after he gradu- 
ated, spent a dozen years working 
as a manager in hotels in Ireland, 
Northern Ireland, England, Swit- 
zerland, and South Africa. “But I 
found myself constantly attracted 
to the kitchen,” he says. 

In 1974 he and his wife, Marie, 
whom he’d met and married in 
Dublin, bought a 50 -seat restau- 
rant called The Vintage, in Kin- 
sale, a little jewel of a seaside town 


for a serious restaurant of the era, 
and other Irish chefs started to 
take notice. 

At least partly because of 
Galvin’s efforts, Kinsale became 
known as Ireland’s first real res- 
taurant town. But it also became 
more touristy, and in 1984, seek- 
ing a quieter life — and a rural 
environment — the couple bought 
Drimcong House, in Moycullen, 
and opened a restaurant there. 
“We had our own garden, our 
own lake with pike and eel,” says 



Tipsy pudding with mulled wine, a simple, traditional dessert Galvin 
often served at his Drimcong House in Moycullen, near Galway. 


best beef and lamb. Fish wasn’t 
highly prized, because it was as- 
sociated with penitential Fridays, 
and anyway we were an hour and 
a half from the sea.” 

As a teenager, Galvin decided 
that the hotel trade sounded inter- 
esting and talked himself into a job 
at the Gresham Hotel in Dublin. 
“This was a great experience for a 
kid from the country,” he recalls. 
“I learned the camaraderie of the 
kitchen at the Gresham, the cru- 
elty and the badinage; I learned 
how to swear in Dublinese; and I 


in West Gork. “I wrote the menu 
in French,” says Galvin, “because 
at first there was no doubt that I 
wanted to do cuisine a la fran^aise. 
I had a real breakthrough, though, 
when a Belgian food writer came 
in one evening, attracted by the 
French menu, and was really let 
down by the food. I came to my 
senses and realized that I was just 
posing as a French chef. And I 
think that’s when I really began 
to learn how to cook.” Instead of 
French classics, he started offering 
diners dishes like rabbit sausage 
steamed over herbs and making 
old-style Irish breads and preserves 
from wild berries. The employ- 
ment of modest ingredients and 
traditional foodstuffs was unusual 


Galvin. “I was in the kitchen; Ma- 
rie was the gardener, mother to 


our three children, and involved 
in management.” At Drimcong, 
Galvin cooked such creations as 
colcannon soup, fried black pud- 
ding with oysters and apples, and 
roast pike with lovage, bacon, and 
lamb sauce (as well as his hot pot, 
roast pork, and tipsy pudding). 
None of the Galvins’ children 
were interested in the business, 
however, so they sold the place in 
2001. “I’m writing a novel now 
and writing for magazines on 
food,” says Galvin. “I have abso- 
lutely no regrets. I still revel on 
a Saturday night when I realize 
that I don’t have to be hopping 
around till two A.M.” 
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THE CHEF 


and his 


At chapter One, Ross 
Lewis turns the best 
Irish products into food 
both refined and homey 


MATERJAI 






O NE FALL DAY we made our 
way to the Dublin Writers 
Museum in Parnell Square 
to have lunch at the restau- 
rant downstairs, Chapter One, which 
had been recommended to us as not just 
good but Irish good. We stopped in the 
establishment’s handsome salon for an 
aperitif of Jameson 12-Year- Old— an 
appropriate drink, since the museum 


building was the home of distillery scion George Jameson in 
the late 19 th century — and then were seated in the elegant, 
understated dining room, done in shades of gray and cream. 

We started with an assortment of meats from the restau- 
rant s “charcuterie trolley”: Schull salami and chorizo from 
Fingal Ferguson at Gubbeen, Derreenatra dry sausage made 
by Frank Krawczyk, cured venison loin produced by Ed Hick 
in Dun Laoghaire (pronounced dun-leery) outside Dublin, 
prosciutto-like smoked lamb from James McGeough in rural 
Gounty Galway (see l page 3 ^ ), and Ghapter One s own game 
pate and pig s foot “boudin” — ^which isn’t really blood sausage 
but looks like it. For main courses, we had smoked haddock 
glazed with welsh rabbit on a bed of spinach (see SAVEUR, 
April 2005, for the recipe) and sauteed plaice filets accompa- 
nied by a coarsely pureed potato salad highlighted with dill. 


YYePG Proudly Presents, Thx for Support 


After-lunch conversation at Chapter One in Dublin, right: 
(from left) chef/co-owner Ross Lewis, beef supplier Maurice 
Kettyle, butcher Ed Hick, cheese maker Jane Murphy, fish 
wholesaler Terry Butterly, produce grower Alan Pierce. 
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some minted “mushy peas”, and a 
dollop of ai’oli. It was all delicious. 
This was smart food, refined but 
not precious, technically perfect 
but full of soul, locally grounded 
but with cosmopolitan flair. 

The next time we were in 
Dublin, in the spring, we went 


straight back to Chapter One, 
and again we were very happy. 
This time we started with sau- 
teed Dublin Bay prawns (i.e., 
scampi) on a bed of organic leeks 
topped with a truffled potato 
emulsion, and seared scallops 
over a risotto of peas, smoked 


bacon, and mushrooms. Our 
main courses were a pancetta- 
wrapped chicken breast with a 
chestnut and bacon “dumpling” 
(in fact more of a quenelle, fried 
in a coating of bread crumbs) 
and dauphine potatoes on a bed 
of creamed cabbage in mustard 


sauce, and a daube of beef with on- 
ions and black olives, served with 
pureed potatoes. Again, the cook- 
ing displayed both authority and 
refinement, both French tech- 
nique and homey Irish touches. 
We decided that we had found 
our favorite Dublin restaurant. 


TAKING IRELAND Organic 


iven its rich rural tradition, favorable growing conditions, and burgeoning artisanal food scene, you'd think that Ireland-the 
"green" island-would be a hotbed (as it were) of organic agriculture. And you'd think wrong. "Organics in Ireland started with 
people from other countries," says John O'Neill, manager of the Organic Centre In Rosslnver, In County Leitrim, in northwestern 
Ireland. "It wasn't an Irish Idea, and there's still very little official support here for people who want to farm organically." 


Certainly such people do exist. Many of the 
new-generation small farmers and artisanal 
food producers in County Cork are in compli- 
ance with organic standards or nearly so, as 
are some growers in County Wicklow-known as 
Dublin's garden-and other parts of the coun- 
try. But it is in the northwest, on both sides of 
the border, that the organic movement seems 
to have taken hold the most firmly. "We're only 
a couple of miles from Fermanagh [in Northern 
Ireland],'' O'Neill points out. "Until about ten 
years ago, many of the roads around here were 
blocked by the British army. It was very bad for 
the economy." Ironically, though, it was good 
for organic agriculture. "Fermanagh, Leitrim, 
and parts of Sligo, Roscommon, and Donegal," 
says O'Neill, "were so poor that there was no 
high-tech farming established, so going organic 
doesn't seem like going backwards." 

The 11-year-old nonprofit Centre-funded 
partially by the European Union Programme 
for Peace and Reconciliation in Northern Ire- 
land and the Border Counties of Ireland 2000- 
2004, known informally as "Peace 2"-is an 
ambitious but bucolic complex sprawled over 
19 acres about eight miles north of Manorham- 
ilton. On the grounds are themed specialty gar- 
dens (devoted to things like soap plants, Incan 
crops, edible flowers, heritage oats, and orna- 
mental vegetable borders), a vegetable field 
growing produce for the Centre's "box scheme" 
(its community-supported agriculture pro- 
gram), a willow-basket-growing area defined by 
"fedges" (fence hedges made of crossed willow 
branches), a display of composting technigues 


One of the plastic tunnels at the Organic 
Centre in Rossinver, in northwestern Ireland, 
in which produce can be grown all year long. 

("compost training" classes are available), and 
a newly planted native woodland. 

The Centre both proselytizes and educates. 
"We have about 15 students here at any given 
time," O'Neill says, "doing an intensive eight- 
month course, teaching them how to become 
organic farmers." There is also a diverse sched- 
ule of one- and two-day courses open to the pub- 
lic, including Organic Gardening for Beginners, 
Goatkeeping Workshop, Seaweed in Cooking, 
Dry Stone Wall Building, Wandering Through the 


Weeds, Winter Remedies, and Yoga for Garden- 
ers, as well as community programs-"like one," 
says O'Neill, "for lower-income women, teaching 
them how to grow their own food and cook it". 

Hans Wieland, the Centre's training coordina- 
tor, likens classes here to Ireland's old "hedge 
schools"-outdoor classrooms where students 
were taught Catholic doctrine and the banned 
Irish language, hiding their purpose from passing 
British soldiers by pretending to be picking ber- 
ries from a hedge. And he stresses the practical 
nature of what is taught. "There needs to be a 
function, a purpose, in a skill," he says. 

The Centre also helped inspire the Green Box- 
"Ireland's first integrated ecotourism destina- 
tion". The Green Box is a precisely defined area 
of northwestern Ireland, shaped roughly like a 
maple leaf, encompassing all of County Leitrim 
(except the city of Carrick on Shannon), all of 
County Fermanagh, in Northern Ireland (except 
Enniskillen, another urban area), and portions of 
Counties Sligo, Cavan, Donegal, and Monaghan. 
Within this area is a network of member farmers, 
artisan producers, innkeepers and restaurateurs, 
and the like, devoted to providing visitors with 
"ecofriendly" experiences. Green Box doesn't 
pretend to be organic, but it hopes to promote 
travel "that helps sustain local populations and 
encourages conservation while broadening the 
mind and enlivening the soul [of the visitor]". 

"There are so many opportunities in this 
region," says O'Neill. "When people come 
here, they want the local flavor. They want 
to know they're in Leitrim or Fermanagh, not 
in West Cork or America." -C.A. 
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We asked Lewis 
to invite, as our 
guests, some of 
his favorite food 
produeers from 
all over Ireland, 
to have luneh and 
talk about just 
what it is they do 


The chef and co-owner (with 
restaurant manager Martin Cor- 
bett) of Chapter One is a boyish- 
looking Cork native named Ross 
Lewis, a veteran of the kitchens at 
Odin’s in London and Le Chat- 
Botte in Geneva. Lewis is not just 
a good cook but also a passion- 


on 


I tail 




Ross Lewis, above. Top, cauli- 
flower soup with potato emulsion 
and Crozier Blue cheese. 


he’d invite, as our guests, a handful 
of his favorite producers from all 
over Ireland to come have lunch at 
Chapter One and talk to us a little 
about what it means to be in the 
food business in Ireland today. 

Lewis chose five people: Alan 
Pierce, a director of Gold River 
Farm, which grows seasonal or- 
ganic produce in County Wicklow; 
Terry Butterly, a veteran fisherman 
turned seafood wholesaler from 
Annagassan, in County Louth, 
near the border with Northern Ire- 
land; Ed Hick, the Dun Laoghaire 
butcher (and venison smoker) ; Jane 


Murphy, whose Ardsallagh goat 
cheeses, from Carrigtwohill in 
West Cork, are some of Ireland’s 
best; and Maurice Kettyle, who 
produces dry-aged beef from grass- 
fed cattle in Lisnaskea, in County 
Fermanagh, in Northern Ireland. 

The original idea was to serve a 
meal that would showcase the foods 
provided regularly to Chapter One 
by all five guests, but in the end Lewis 
decided that Butterly’s lobster would 
be one course too many. Everyone 
else was represented by the bill of fare: 
a rich cauliflower soup with a po- 
tato emulsion, Crozier Blue cheese. 


ate champion of Irish food, both 
cooked and in its native state. (As 
a commissioner of Euro-Toques 
Ireland, he is leading a movement 
to ban genetically modified crops 
from the country.) Because he is so 
meticulous in his selection of raw 
materials, we asked Lewis whether 


Cauliflower Soup with Potato Emulsion 
and Crozier Biue Cheese 


SERVES 6-8 


You'll need an aerosol cream whipper (see the pantry ] page 88)| to make 
the emulsion. Use a pasteurized egg if you want to avoid raw eggs. 


FOR THE SOUP: 

3 tbsp. butter 

1 yellow onion, peeled and sliced 
1 clove garlic, chopped 
1 small (IV2 lb.) head cauliflower, 
cored and cut into small florets 
2V2 cups milk 
3/4 cup heavy cream 
Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 

Pinch freshly grated nutmeg 


FOR THE EMULSION: 

1 large yukon gold potato, peeled 
Salt 

3/4 cup milk 

3 tbsp. butter, cut into pieces 
V4 cup grated parmigiano- 
reggiano 

1 egg yolk 

Freshly ground black pepper 

2 oz. Crozier Blue cheese (see 


page 88 ) or gorgonzola, frozen 


1 . For the soup: Melt butter in a large pot over medium-low heat. Add on- 
ions and garlic and cook until softened, 10-12 minutes. Add cauliflower, milk, 
cream, and salt and pepper to taste and simmer, covered, until cauliflower 
is soft, about 20 minutes. Puree soup in batches in a blender until smooth. 
Return soup to pot, add nutmeg and adjust seasonings, and keep warm. 

2 . For the emulsion: Preheat oven to 250°. Cut potato into eighths. Place po- 
tatoes in a small pot, cover with salted water, and bring to a boil over high heat. 
Reduce heat to medium-low and simmer until tender, 30-35 minutes. Drain pota- 
toes, spread in a single layer on a sheet tray, and let dry in oven for 5 minutes. Put 
potatoes into a bowl, add V 4 cup of the milk and butter, and beat with an electric 
mixer until smooth. Press mixture through a fine sieve into a small bowl. Bring 
remaining milk to a boil in same pot over medium heat, whisk in potatoes, and heat 
through. Stir in parmigiano-reggiano, transfer to a bowl, and let cool. Add egg yolk 
to bowl, season to taste with salt and pepper, and mix with an electric mixer until 
combined. Pass through sieve, then transfer to a cream whipper (see lpaqe 85 ), 
following manufacturer's directions when you use it in step 3. 

3 . Ladle soup into bowls, grate Crozier Blue over top, and aerate emul- 
sion over cheese. Garnish each bowl with a few capers, if you like. 
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and a few capers; a foresty-tast- 
ing salad of smoked venison, foie 
gras, baby watercress, sultanas, and 
apples in hazelnut dressing; ravioli 
filled with Ardsallagh cheese on a 
puree of asparagus; daube of beef 
with mushrooms, braised celery, 
and pureed potatoes; and a rhubarb 
financier with vanilla ice cream. 


As THE WINE FLOWS, SO does 
the talk. The bearded, ponytailed 
Terry Butterly quickly takes the 
floor. “I fished for 35 years,” he 


tells us. “I was a prawn fisherman, 
a herring fisherman, a lobster fish- 
erman, but I sold my fishing busi- 
ness before Christmas 2004 and 
just process fish now. Fishing is 
too hard, and none of my five kids 
wanted to go into it.” The fishing 
off Ireland is so good, he says, be- 
cause the water is so deep and 90 
percent of the water in the inlets 
changes with every tide. “Norway 
and Scotland have fjords with 
shallow shelves,” he says, “and only 
10 percent of the water changes.” 


Butterly is a splendid storyteller, 
and he goes on to spin yarns that, 
it suddenly dawns on me, are the 
real “fish stories” — not banal tales 
of huge sea creatures evading the 
wily angler but well-structured an- 
ecdotes that stretch on and on until 
you realize that, somewhere along 
the way, you’ve left dry land. One 
involves a stowaway cat and a cross- 
eyed otter called Monkey; another 
is about a gigantic lobster who turns 
off his own cooking pot. 

As reserved as Butterly is garru- 


lous, Maurice Kettyle, a fugitive 
from the wholesale meat busi- 
ness — which, he says, upset him 
terribly — talks quietly about the 
fine points of aging good beef 
Different cuts age for different pe- 
riods — the rib portion for 21 days, 
the rump for almost a month — 
with calibrated changes in tem- 
perature and airflow. Most of his 
meat is from the west of Ireland, 
and it’s nearly all from Aberdeen 
Angus and Hereford-cross ani- 
mals (“There’s nothing worse than 


THE WINE of the COUNTRY 


I reland's national beverages are misunderstood. To many North Americans, the definitive Irish tipple is probably the green lager of St. 
Patrick's Day-in fact, a decidedly non-Irish adulteration that would earn any Galway barman a quick trip to the unemployment line. As if 
that weren't bad enough, the true beer of Ireland, stout, is erroneously viewed far and wide as heavy and caloric-a pint that consti- 


tutes "a meal in a glass". And poor Irish whiskey is frequently and cavalierly dismissed as a lighter, less complex, almost ephemeral cousin 
of the real stuff-scotch. Thankfully, these perceptions are about as fanciful as tales of leprechauns and pots of gold. 


Start with stout, since that's what the 
Irish-second in the world only to the Czechs 
in annual per capita beer consumption-so 
often call for at the bar. While it is indeed 
pitch black in hue, it gets that color not from 
calories but from darkly roasted barley, 
which also contributes to its typically roas- 
ty, sometimes smoky flavor. In fact, since 
calories in beer come primarily from alco- 
hol and Irish stouts are characteristically 4 
to 4.5 percent alcohol by volume, a stout 
like Guinness or Beamish will often contain 
fewer calories than an ordinary brew. 

In Ireland, as in the rest of the world, 
Guinness is the number one stout, with 
Murphy's and Beamish (in Ireland) run- 
ning a distant second and third. Walk 
into almost any of the thousands of pubs 
scattered across Ireland-a study in 1996 
counted as many as one for every 148 
residents in some counties-and you are 
virtually guaranteed to find a Guinness 
tap, and sometimes three or even five. 

But as elsewhere, the beer business 
is changing here, with sales down by as 
much as 15 percent over the past five years and 
with lagers-primarily licensed foreign brands 
like Budweiser, Coors Light, and Heineken-now 


& Newcastle, respectively-which means 
that not one of the island's major brew- 
eries is under domestic control.) 

And, of course, there are the brewpubs 
and craft breweries. The most prominent 
of Ireland's small breweries is The Por- 
terhouse Brewing Company, which start- 
ed life as a brewpub in Bray, south of the 
Irish capital in County Wicklow, and now 
owns three pubs in the Dublin area and 
another in London, as well as a boutique 
,, ,, If ^ hotel attached to the pub in Bray. The 

% I J Porterhouse calls itself "Ireland's largest 

I genuine Irish brewery", though it sells its 

wares-including the outstanding, silky- 
smooth Oyster stout, brewed with real 
oysters (!) for flavor and texture, and the 
faintly smoky, plummy Porterhouse Red 
ale, miles from Kilkenny or Killian's-only 
i at the company's pubs and only on tap. 
The Porterhouse's Liffey-side neigh- 
bor is Messrs Maguire, where the malty 
Plain porter is joined on the bar by a 
fruity red ale called Rusty and-reflect- 
ing the recent rise in popularity of the 
outselling stout. (Heineken owns Murphy's, in- German Erdinger Weissbier-a sweetly banana- 
cidentally, and Guinness and Beamish both be- ish, house-brewed wheat beer. Less trend con- 
long to British companies-Diageo and Scottish scious is Ireland's original modern brewpub, the 
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getting Holstein in there; the meat 
has a whole different texture”), all 
grass fed. “This beef is tender but 
has a lot of flavor,” Kettyle says. 
“There’s nothing like it.” 

Jane Murphy became a cheese 
maker in an unusual way. “In 
1979 ,” she tells us, “I was liv- 
ing in County Carlow with an 
overgrown front yard and two 
children with fairly bad eczema. 
A man came by to try to sell me 
insurance and took one look 
around and said, ‘What you need 


is a goat’ — because goats’ milk is 
good for eczema, and of course 
a goat would help keep the yard 
mown. Sure enough, he came 
back and gave me one. I got in- 
terested in goat keeping right 
away — they’re incredible ani- 
mals — and bought some more, 
and of course pretty soon I had 
too much milk. I learned cheese 
making by trial and error — more 
error than trial. In 1999, my hus- 
band and I decided to do this as 
a family business. We moved to 


County Cork, and now he tends 
the herd and I make cheese. It has 
brought us incredibly close as a 
family. It’s us against the world.” 

The hottest topic of conver- 
sation, as we suspected it would be, 
is governmental regulation. The 
perception among most artisanal 
food producers in Ireland is that 
European Union health and safety 
laws are enforced far more rigor- 
ously here than in any other coun- 
try — and that the Irish govern- 


ment, despite the programs of the 
Bord Bia and other agencies, is no 
friend to the gastronomic artisan. 

“I’ve got flve governmental de- 
partments chasing me at any given 
time,” says Murphy. “Regulations 
are discouraging new producers. 
We should be encouraging people 
to do what I do, but there are more 
barriers to entry today than there 
used to be. If you tell them that 
you want to start making cheese 
tomorrow, they’ll give you a list 
of requirements that’ll cost you 


■ Scenes from Dublin: Guinness pub taps, I 
above; right, a vintage delivery wagon at the ■ 
Old Jameson Distillery; facing page, Leo Tow- 
ell enjoying a stout at the Lord Edward pub. 

now decade-old Biddy Early Brewery, located 
south of Galway in the County Clare village of 
Inagh, where the Black Biddy stout offers a bal- 
anced mix of roast and mocha notes and the 
unusual Red Biddy is flavored with bog myrtle, 
which gives it a toffee-ish, herbal complexity. 

Another small brewery, Carlow Brewing Com- 
pany, based in Carlow, in the county of the same 
name in southeastern Ireland, has had some suc- 
cess in the restaurant and take-home trade-or, 
as proprietor Seamus O'Hara puts it, anywhere 
he can get the label in front of people-but it is in 
export markets, including the United States, that 
the brewery sees its greatest growth potential. 
Already, O'Hara's malty but dryly roasty O'Hara's 


Celtic Stout is available in ten countries, and his 
raisiny Moling's Traditional Red, sold in the U.S. as 
O'Hara's Irish Red, is following close behind. 

Most Irish whiskey producers are also foreign 
owned. French-based Pernod Ricard's Irish Dis- 
tillers utterly dominates the market with such 
brands as Jameson, Paddy, and Powers. These 
and all the other Irish Distillers brands, including 
the pure pot-distilled Redbreast, are now pro- 
duced at the company's massive Midleton distill- 
ery in East Cork. The Old Jameson Distillery in 
Dublin, restored in the mid-1990s, no longer pro- 
duces whiskey commercially but offers an edu- 
cational whiskey-making tour and whiskey tast- 
ing-fitting company to the justly famed Guinness 


tour across the Liffey. Northern 
Ireland's Bushmills distillery, re- 
cently sold to Diageo, produces the 
only widely available alternatives 
^ to the Irish Distillers brands in the 

^ form of the internationally recog- 

I nized Bushmills Irish Whiskey and 
y Black Bush. 

^ 7 ’7 The small, independent, Irish- 

" A .’ 7 owned Cooley Distillery, in the town 
of that name in County Louth, is 
left with what little of the market 
fiSSB remains, but its efforts are sig- 

nificant. Working out of one of the 
. ' distilleries originally built by the 

Irish government for the produc- 
tion of industrial ethanol, Cooley 
A is doing nothing less than redefin- 
^ M ing Irish whiskey. Given the large 
amounts of peat in Ireland-peat fires still warm 
houses in some districts-it seems incredible that 
Irish whiskey makers should almost never have 
claimed peat-kilned barley malt as an ingredi- 
ent. Cooley's does, and seven of its 11 whiskeys 
boast some degree of peaty flavor, from the 
gently smoky, honey-ish Locke's Premium Blend 
to the fully peated, floral, and vanilla-accented 
Connemara Peated Single Malt. The unpeated 
minority is anchored by another iconoclast: the 
sweetish, delightfully green-appley pure-grain 
whiskey Greenore, sold almost exclusively in 
Ireland. -Stephen Beaumont, Toronto-based edi- 
tor of the online newsletter Stephen Beaumont's 
World of Beer 
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RECIPE 


Rhubarb Financiers with Vanilla Ice Cream 
and Poached Rhubarb 

SERVES 8 


This is an adaptation of a dish Ross Lewis serves in spring at Chapter One. 


FOR THE ICE CREAM: 

2 cups milk 

4 vanilla beans, split in half 
lengthwise, seeds scraped 
1 coffee bean, crushed 
7 egg yolks 
3/4 cup sugar 
1 cup heavy cream 


3/4 cup almonds, ground 
3/4 cup confectioners' sugar 
2/3 cup flour 
5 egg whites 

1 tbsp. gluc ose syrup (see 
page 88| ) 


FOR THE FINANCIERS: 

17 tbsp. butter 

2 ribs rhubarb, peeled and cut 
into V 3 " pieces 
V 2 cup plus 2 tbsp. granulated 
sugar 


FOR THE POACHED RHUBARB: 
V 2 cup grenadine 
V 2 cup port 

1 vanilla bean 
1 tbsp. sugar 

2 ribs rhubarb, cut crosswise 
into 3" pieces, each piece then 
cut lengthwise into 3 pieces 


1 . For the ice cream: Put milk, vanilla bean pods, and coffee bean into a medium 
pot and bring just to a boil over medium-high heat. Transfer mixture to a medium 
bowl, cover, and set aside to let infuse for 15 minutes. Return milk to pot and bring 
back to a boil over medium-high heat. Strain milk, discarding solids. 


2 . Put vanilla seeds, egg yolks, and sugar into a medium bowl and whisk until 
pale and frothy, about 2 minutes. Pour one-third of the hot milk mixture into 
bowl, whisking rapidly, until combined. Pour remaining milk in slowly, whisk- 
ing until combined. Put mixture into same pot and cook over medium-low 
heat, whisking constantly, until temperature on a candy thermometer reads 
185°. Remove pot from heat and whisk in cream. Strain mixture twice through 
cheesecloth to remove the vanilla seeds. Chill, then process mixture in an ice 
cream maker according to manufacturer's directions. Freeze until hard. 


3 . For the financiers: Preheat oven to 350°. Melt 14 tbsp. of the butter in a 
large skillet over medium heat, swirling pan until milk solids have browned, 
about 6 minutes. Transfer to a small bowl and set aside to let cool. Wipe out 
skillet, then melt 2 tbsp. of the butter over medium-low heat. Add rhubarb 
and 2 tbsp. of the granulated sugar and cook, stirring often, until just fork ten- 
der, 6-8 minutes. Set aside to let cool slightly. Combine remaining granulated 
sugar, almonds, confectioners' sugar, and flour in a medium bowl. Whisk egg 
whites in a separate medium bowl until stiff peaks form. Add browned butter, 
warm rhubarb, stiff egg whites, and glucose syrup to the dry ingredients and 
fold together to combine. Grease eight 2"-deep and 3V2"-wide ramekins with 
remaining butter. Divide batter evenly between molds and bake on a sheet 
tray until dark golden brown and cooked through, about 40 minutes. Unmold 
financiers and let cool slightly on a wire rack. 


4 . For the poached rhubarb: Put grenadine, port, vanilla bean, and sugar into 
a small pot; bring to a boil over medium-high heat. Reduce heat to medium- 
low, add rhubarb, and poach until tender, 6-8 minutes. Transfer rhubarb to a 
plate and discard vanilla pod. Increase heat to medium and reduce syrup to a 
thick glaze, 12-15 minutes. 


5 . Drizzle 8 warm plates with rhubarb glaze. Arrange a warm financier and 3 
pieces of rhubarb on each plate. Top rhubarb with a guenelle of ice cream and 
let ice cream melt slightly before serving. 



Rhubarb financier with vanilla ice cream and poached rhubarb. 


half a million euros to satisfy.” 
“The regulators have lost their 
way,” agrees Ed Hick. “You’ve got 
to put this in perspective. Your 
mother learned food safety from 
her grandmother. They’d never 
heard of bacteria, but they didn’t get 
sick and they didn’t poison people. 
In my lifetime, a butcher would be 
able to go and buy pigs, take them 
back home, kill them, make the 
sausages, and then sell them in his 
shop. Perfect ‘traceability’. Nowa- 
days that would be unthinkable. 
We’re not even supposed to use 
wooden cutting blocks or have 
sawdust on the floor anymore. I’m 
worried. They say it only takes two 
generations to lose a skill. . ..” 

“It sounds to me like every- 
body else has all these romantic 
challenges,” says Alan Pierce, a 
little sheepishly. “I’m just a farm- 
er. All I have to worry about is the 


weather. The only regulation I’m 
really subject to is organic certi- 
flcation, and I just have to pass 
two inspections a year.” Besides 
supplying wholesale customers. 
Pierce sells boxes of vegetables, 
eight different kinds every week, 
in local shops for 12.5 euros 
(about $15). “The shop gets two 
euros of that,” he says, “I get the 
rest, and the customer gets better 
vegetables. Everybody’s happy.” 
So are we by this time, and we 
toast Ross Lewis and crew and the 
excellent Chapter One — and the 
food producers of Ireland. 



The PanTRY. 1^^5^ 88\ Sources 
for the Irish cheeses mentioned in 
the text or called for in the reci- 
pes and for lamb's liver, glace de 
canard, carrageen moss, black 
treacle, dulse (dillisk), a cream 
whipper, and glucose syrup. 
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THE GUIDE 

IRELAND 

Country code: 353 Exchange rate: 1 euro = $1.2 


SHANAHAN’S ON THE GREEN 119 St. Stephens 
Green (1/407 0939; www.shanahans.ie). Expensive. An 
American-owned steak house with a lively subterra- 
nean bar and a menu featuring top-quality Irish prod- 
ucts, including salmon and aged Angus beef. 


Dinner with drinks, tax, and tip: AROUND IRELAND 

Expensive Over $75 Moderate $35-$75 Inexpensive Under $35 

WHERE TO STAY AND EAT 


DUBLIN 

WHERE TO STAY AND EAT 


BROWNES 22 St. Stephens Green (1/638 3939; 
www.brownesdublin.com). Rates: $295— $330 double. 
This warmly decorated, well-located Il-room bou- 
tique hotel feels like an in-town country house. The 
romantic dining room (moderate) serves French and 
Irish dishes with international accents. 

THE CLARENCE 6-8 Wellington Quay (1/407 
0800; www.theclarence.ie). Rates: $420— $455 double. 
U2’s Bono and The Edge are partners in this stylish 
49-room hostelry. The restaurant, deceptively called 
The Tea Room (expensive), serves hearty fare like lob- 
ster thermidor and quail stuffed with foie gras. 

CONRAD Earlsfort Terrace (1/602 8900; www 
.conrad-international.ie). Rates: $220— $310 double. A 
well-equipped luxury hotel with 192 rooms. The Alex 
restaurant ( moderate) specializes in seafood, and there’s 
an Irish pub (inexpensive) downstairs. 

FOUR SEASONS Simmonscourt Road (1/665 4000; 
www.fourseasons.com/dublin). Rates: $315— $455 double. 
This superb 196-room outpost of the Four Seasons 
chain, away from downtown’s hurly-burly, has a spa, an 
indoor pool, and an elegant restaurant (expensive) serv- 
ing international cuisine based on Irish products. 

THE MERRION Upper Merrion Street (1/603 0600; 
www.merrionhotel.com). Rates: $480— $575 double. An 
elegant, well-run old-school hotel with up-to-date ac- 
coutrements and 145 supremely comfortable rooms. 
The Cellar restaurant ( moderate) is a local favorite, and 
Patrick Guilbaud (see below) is on the premises. 

WHERETO EAT 


CHAPTER ONE 18-19 Parnell Square (1/873 
2266; www.chapteronerestaurant.com) . Expensive. 
Our favorite Dublin restaurant (see lpaee 611) . 


ELY WINE BAR AND CAFE 22 Ely Place (1/676 
8986; www.elywinebar.ie). Moderate. Attractive dining 
rooms upstairs and down, good wines, and a menu of- 
fering everything from whole roasted sea bass to what 
might well be Dublin’s best (organic) burger. 

THE LORD EDWARD 23 Ghristchurch Place (1/454 
2420; www.lordedward.ie). Moderate. Dublin’s oldest 
seafood restaurant. The place to go for oysters, grilled 
plaice or turbot, or 12 preparations of sole. There’s an 
atmospheric pub on the ground floor. 

PATRICK GUILBAUD 21 Upper Merrion Street 
( 1/676 4192; www.restaurantpatrickguilbaud.ie). 
Expensive. Ireland’s most famous French restaurant, 
with two Michelin stars. The dining room is full of 
contemporary Irish art, and the menu offers complex 
but delicious modern French fare (e.g., Clogher Head 
lobster ravioli in coconut-scented lobster cream). 


BALLYKNOCKEN HOUSE Glenealy, Ashford, 
Gounty Wicklow (404/44627; www. bally knocken 
.com). Rates: $145— $150 double. There are seven guest- 
rooms and a dining room ( moderate) featuring owner 
Catherine Fulvio’s excellent cooking (from a limited 
menu, available only to hotel guests), much of it us- 
ing ingredients from the property, which is a working 
farm. Fulvio also runs a small but highly professional 
cooking school on the property. 


BALLYMALOE HOUSE Shanagarry, Gounty 
Gork (21/465 2531; www.ballymaloe.com). Rates: 
$260 — $370 double. A 34-room country house 
hotel and an Irish culinary monument (see page 53). 


GLENLO ABBEY HOTEL Bushypark, Galway, 
Gounty Galway (91/526 666; www.glenlo.com). Rates: 
$260 — $310 double. A rambling, turreted 46-room 
hotel on a 138-acre lakeside estate, complete with a 



Chef John Desmond in his tiny kitchen at Island Cottage, his restaurant on Hare (or Heir) Island, 
off Skibbereen in West Cork, left. Right, pedestrians on Dublin's bustling Grafton Street. 
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nine-hole golf course, a formal dining room (ex- 
pensive), and the Asian-flavored Pullman Restau- 
rant ( expensive), occupying old Orient Express din- 
ing cars (see SAVEUR, January/February 2005). 

GREGANS CASTLE HOTEL Ballyvaughan, 
County Clare (65/ 707 7005; www.gregans.ie). Rates: 


RECIPE 


Turnip and Brown Bread Soup 

SERVES 8 

This is our slight adaptation of a dish Catherine 
Fulvio sometimes serves at Ballyknocken 
House, a country-house hotel set on a working 
farm in Ashford, in County Wicklow, not far 
from Dublin. In Ireland, turnips are what we 
call rutabagas, or yellow turnips. Use small- 
to medium-size rutabagas, if possible, as the 
larger ones can be b itter. Use a ny dense brown 
bread (or see recipe, ~^e 54) f or this recipe. 


4 tbsp. butter 

1 medium yellow onion, peeled and chopped 

2 lbs. rutabagas, peeled, trimmed, and 
cut into V 2 " pieces 

7 cups chicken stock 

3 1"-thick slices of brown bread, crusts 
removed, cut into 1" cubes 

Pinch freshly grated nutmeg 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
1 tbsp. olive oil 
Heavy cream 


1 . Melt 3 tbsp. of the butter in a large pot over 
medium-low heat. Add the onions and cook until 
softened, about 10 minutes. Add the rutabagas 
and cook until just beginning to soften, about 
10 minutes. Add the chicken stock, half of the 
bread cubes, nutmeg, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Stir well, cover, and simmer until ruta- 
bagas are tender, 45-50 minutes. Working in 
batches, carefully puree the soup in a blender 
until smooth. Return the soup to the pot, adjust 
seasonings, and keep warm over low heat. 

2 . Melt the remaining butter in the olive oil in 
a large skillet over medium-high heat. Add re- 
maining bread cubes, and toast, turning often, 
until golden brown on all sides, 4-5 minutes 
total. Transfer croutons to a plate. 

3 . Transfer soup to a soup tureen, drizzle 
with cream, and garnish with croutons. Serve 
immediately. 


$220— $355 double. A 21-room family-owned hotel 
in The Barren, Ireland’s richest treasure-house of na- 
tive flora and fauna. The restaurant (expensive) is very 
good; don’t miss the Ballyvaughan Bay lobster. 


MARLFIELD HOUSE Corey, County Wexford 
(55/21124; www.marlfieldhouse.com) . Rates: $315— 
$340 double. With its 20 guest rooms furnished 
with taste and wit, its extensive gardens, and the flne 
French-Irish cuisine served in its beautifully appoint- 
ed dining room (expensive), this unforgettable hotel 
reminds us of a luxurious hideaway in rural France. 



Catherine Fulvio with turnip and brown 
bread soup at her Ballyknocken House. 


SHEEN FALLS LODGE Kenmare, County Kerry 
( 64/41 600; www.sheenfiallslodge. ie). Rates: $355— $435 
double. A large, 66-room resort property in a story- 
book setting on the Sheen River in a popular tourist 
(and golfers’) destination town, the Lodge offers a 
first-class spa, an array of outdoor activities, and a 
good, surprisingly elaborate restaurant (expensive). 

WHERETO EAT 


ANNIES Main Street, Ballydehob, County Cork (28/ 
37292 ). Moderate. Straightforward Irish cooking in a 
small restaurant in a pleasant town. Arrive early, and 
step across the street for a drink and a chat with the 
remarkable nonagenarian Levis sisters at Levis’ Bar. 

THE ATRIUM CAFE Model Arts and Niland Gal- 
lery, The Mall, Sligo, County Sligo (71/914 1418). Lunch 
and Sunday brunch only. Inexpensive. Fresh salads, 
soups, smoked salmon, quiches, and sandwiches are 
available at this bright art gallery self-service cafe. 
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BLAIRS INN Cloghroe, Blarney, County Cork (21/ 
438 1470; www.blairsinn.ie). Moderate. A stvioxxs pub 
with a pub menu, plus a more serious dining room 
serving ambitious home-style fare. 

BOQUERIA 6 Bridge Street, Cork City (21/455 9049; 
www.boqueriasixbridgest.com) . Moderate. Great Irish 
products served in a Spanish tapas context. 


BROCKA ON THE WATER Kilgarvan Quay, 
Ballinderry, County Tipperary (67/22038). Moderate. 
Near Nenagh on the edge of Lough Derg, a homey, 
family-run restaurant. We like the fried Cooleeney 
cheese with spicy chutney. 

CAFE PARADISO 16 Lancaster Quay, Cork City 
(21/427 7939; www.cafieparadiso.ie) . Moderate. Inno- 
vative vegetarian food and a few nice wines in casual 
surroundings. Arguably Cork’s best restaurant. 


COUNTRY CHOICE 25 Kenyon Street, Nenagh, 
County Tipperary ( 67 / 32596 ; www.countrychoice.com). 
Moderate. Peter and Mary Ward’s little food shop 
serves unpretentious Irish home cooking for break- 
fast, lunch, and tea (see SAVEUR, March 2003). 


FARMGATE CAFE English Market, Princes Street, 
Cork City (21/463 2771). Inexpensive. The place to eat 


i Cork’s famous market. Set page 41 


FISHY FISHY CAFE Guardwell, Kinsale, County 
Cork ( 21 / 477 4453 ). Lunch only. Moderate. Fresh sea- 
food, simply cooked, in a fish-shop setting. 


GOOD THINGS CAFE Ahakista Road, Durrus, 
County Cork (27/61426; www.goodthingscafie.net) . 
Moderate. West Cork fish soup, Durrus cheese and 
spinach pizza, and grilled local lobster are among the 
specialties at this California-fresh little place. 


ISLAND COTTAGE Hare (Heir) Island, County 
Cork (28/38102; www.islandcottage.com). Open May 
through September. Reservations essential. Moderate. A 
short boat ride, a short hike, a fixed-price meal (with 
well-chosen, inexpensive wines available) at com- 
munal tables. . . Not just a meal; an experience, part 
awkward dinner party, part great home-cooked repast 
(but home-cooked by a French-trained chef). 


WHAT TO DO 


BALLYMALOE COOKERY SCHOOL Shanagar- 
ry. County Cork (21/4646785). Ireland’s best cooking 
school, and one of the best in Europe, too. Contact 
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An Irish Original Named Otto 


tto Kunze of Otto's Creative Catering (Dunworley, Butlerstown, Bandon, County Cork; 
23/40461, www.ottoscreativecatering.com; moderate) is the original farmer-restaura- 
teur. What he doesn't grow or produce on his own five acres he buys from mostly organic 
artisans whose standards match his own. Everything about his operation is characterized by Teu- 
tonic exactitude. There is no posturing. Otto's menus are messages of intent, simply stated: "Fillet 
of monkfish, caught off the Seven Heads, served with a crab and wild sea spinach cream"; "Sala- 
mis of our own pork and pastrami of our beef, cured and smoked by Gubbeen Smokehouse".... 

The nettles used in his nettle soup come only from his own land; roadside plants are likely 
to be contaminated by motor pollution and pesticides, he says. Fences of olearia protect herbs 
and vegetables from sea winds. The soil here is rich, and the influential gulf stream promotes 
the assured growth of garlic, salads, soft fruit, and a multiplicity of herbs. In tunnels, whole 
trees of cherry, peach, pear, and plum thrive. Otto is self-sufficient in pork, which maintains 
a seasonal menu presence in various forms, enhanced often by curing and smoking. His own 
cattle do not produce enough beef for restaurant use, but the slack is made up by butcher 
Dan Moloney, who hangs the meat for three weeks. Poultry is only of the organic kind. Lamb 
is local, organically reared, traceable. When it comes to fish, Otto insists on buying only the 
locally landed catch from day fishermen as opposed to trawled fish that may have spent up to 
ten days under ice at sea. In season, he buys salmon from a pier a mile and a half away. "When 
I collect them," says Otto, "the fish are still blinking at me." -Gerry Calvin 


the school for a list of courses, individual classes, and 
other programs, on subjects Irish and otherwise. 

THE CORK BUTTER MUSEUM Tony O’Reilly 
Centre, O’ConnellSquare, Cork City (21/430 0600 ;wwiu 
. corkbutter. museum) . Open daily, 10:00 A.M. to 5:00 
P.M., March through October. Yes, it s well worth seeing. 

ENGLISH MARKET Princes Street, Cork City. 
Open Monday-Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. A 
must for the food-loving visitor to Cork. 

GALWAY INTERNATIONAL OYSTER FESTI- 
VAL various locations, Galway, County Galway (91/ 
522066 ; www.galwayoysterfest.com). Oysters (and 
oyster-related contests), Guinness, champagne, music, 
and general revelry abound at this lively event, held 
this year from September 28 through October 1. 

MCGEOUGHS BUTCHERS Camp Street, Ough- 
terard. County Galway (91/552351). Stop in and buy 
some cured leg of lamb or heather-scented salami. 

MIDLETON FARMERS MARKET Hos- 
pital Road, Midleton, County Cork (www 
.midletonfarmersmarket.com). Saturdays from 10 : 00 A . M . 
to 1:30 p.m. Just a tiny market in a parking lot, but the 
place to find many of County Cork’s best foodstuffs. 


SHERIDANS CHEESEMONGERS 14-16 
Churchyard Street, Galway (91/564 829; www 
.sheridanscheesemongers. com; there are two smaller Dub- 
lin locations, at 11 South Anne Street, 1/679 3143, and 
7 Pembroke Lane, Ballsbridge, 1/660 8231). Ireland’s 
finest cheese shops, for Irish and imported cheeses. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

Country code: 44 
Exchange rate: £1 = $1.8 

WHERETO STAY 


TEN SQUARE 10 Donegall Square South, Bel- 
fast (28/9024 1001; www.tensquare.co.uk). Rates: 
$295-$450 double. The new Belfast, high-style 
and efficient, in the form of a well-designed, 
centrally located 22-room boutique hotel. 

WHERETO EAT 


CAYENNE 7 Ascot House, Shaftesbury Square, Belfast 
(28/9033 1532; www.rankingroup.co.uk). Moderate. 
Belfast culinary pioneer Paul Rankin’s smart fusion 
restaurant. Seasonal specialties include Thai smoked 
haddock chowder and chargrilled Lough Neagh eel 
with Japanese pickled vegetables and sticky rice. 


MICHAEL DEANE 36-40 Howard Street, Belfast 
(28/9033 1134). Expensive. Scallops with potato 
bread and black pudding are typical of the French- 
Irish fare at this elegant little place, awarded one of 
Northern Ireland’s few Michelin stars. 

NICK’S WAREHOUSE 35-39 Hill Street, Belfast, 
(28/9043 9690; www.nickswarehouse.co.uk.) . Mod- 
erate. Dependably good cooking from an eclectic 
menu. Good choice of wines and comfortable, casual 
atmosphere. The rare breed loin of pork with black 
pudding and buttered cabbage is wonderful. 

WHAT TO DO 


ST. GEORGE’S MARKET East Bridge Street, Belfast. 
Open Eridays, 6:00 A.M. to 1 : 00 P . M ., and Saturdays, 
10:00 A.M. to 4:00 P . M . An extensively refurbished 
Victorian-era market — Northern Ireland’s best. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 

Eor more information on travel, including hotels and 
restaurants, in both Ireland and Northern Ireland, see 
www.discoverireland.com. Recommended guidebooks: 
The Bridgestone Irish Food Guide by John and Sally 
McKenna (Estragon Press) and Georgina Campbell’s 
Ireland ( Georgina Campbell Guides). 



Farmer Kenny Redmond, from County Ar- 
magh, at St. George's Market in Belfast. 
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Driven by rhythm and fed by roti, 

pelau, and curried pork, all of Trinidad 

turns out for Carniva 


By Lucretia Bingham Photographs by Chris Granger 
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GOOD, proclaims ji sigii 
)d ’ ‘ 


IFE TASTES 

above a roadside food stand in Port"bf 



Spain, Trinidad. Just beneath it, a mob of danc- 
ers writhes. It’s tnree o’clock in the morning of 
J’Ouvert (joo-vay), the wildest event of Trini- 
dad’s famous Carnival, an explosion of dancing 
and drinking and eating that fol- 
lows months of preparation and 
pent-up excitement on this island 
m the southeastern Caribbean. 


All around us, costumed crowds are dancing in huge, 
loosely organized groups surrounding flatbed trucks, 
some emitting ear-splitting soca music from giant speak- 
ers, others carrying live steel bands — men pounding on 
steel “pans” fashioned from empty oil drums. Eating is 
done on the run. One lithe girl, wearing gold lame boots 
and a bikini, dances up to the stand, downs a cup of pe- 
lau — a thick stew of rice, pigeon peas, and chicken — then 
“jumps back up”, as they say here, into the vast crowd to 
grind joyfully against one partner after another. 

I first visited Trinidad some years ago and loved its spicy 
food, its jungle- covered mountains, its Hindu prayer flags 
flapping in the sea breeze, its music — calypso, steel pan, 
soca, parang — and its friendly, passionate people. But I was 
told that I could never understand Trinidad unless I came at 
Carnival time. A taxi driver described Carnival to me then 
as a party that starts around Christmas and finishes at Lent 
with a final, orgiastic burst. The official celebration lasts 
for two days — from early on Carnival Monday through 
Carnival Tuesday, the day before Lent begins — but Sunday 
is when everything shifts into high gear. “We stay up three 
days running, then sleep for three days. Then we pray for 
misbehaving,” he said, beaming. And so I decided to go 
back for the party, with my fiance, Jim, as companion. 

Trinidad is an island like no other in the Caribbean. 
Similar to its neighbor, Venezuela, it has reservoirs of oil 
and natural gas to fuel its economy. Thus it has few of the 
usual trappings of tourism, like supersize hotels and blocks 
of souvenir shops. (The island of Tobago, next door, with 
which Trinidad forms an independent republic, lacks com- 
parable natural resources and is far more geared toward 

LucRETIA Bingham has written about Jamaica and the 
Bahamas, among other subjects, for SAVED R. She grew up in 
the Bahamas, on the islands ofAbaco, Grand Bahama, and 
New Providence, and now lives in Westbrook, Connecticut. 


One lithe girl 
in gold lame 
boots and a 


bikini dances 


up and downs a 
cup of pelau 


Preceding pages, left, 
Carnival dancers; right, 
curried pork. Above, a 
mud-splashed couple on 
J'Ouvert. Facing page, 
clockwise from top left: 
Sparrow serves curried 
pork at Jerry's Junc- 
tion; a Port of Spain 
house; a customer at 
the Breakfast Shed; 
costumed children; 
snacking revelers; Hot 
on Spot; chadon beni; 
Cherrita Ramsaran 
and Mark Lutchman 
make buss-up-shut; a 
J'Ouvert dancer. 


holiday visitors.) Trinidad s culture, including its music 
and its food, has emerged from the unique intermingling 
of those who have settled here. Nearly half the island s 
people are descended from West African slaves imported 
some 200 years ago by the French to work on sugarcane 
plantations. More than a third are of East Indian heritage; 
their ancestors came as indentured laborers after slavery 


RECIPE 


Geera Pork 

(Curried Pork) 

SERVES 4 

We based this recipe on one in Jhe Multi-Cultural Cuisine of 
Trinidad & Tobago and the Caribbean (Naparima Girls' High 
School, 2002). The pork's marinade is called green seasoning 
and is found in many Trinidadian recipes-as is the Congo chile, 
which is unavailable in the U.S.; scotch bonnet and habanero 
chiles are a close approximation. See IN the saveur kitchen, 
Ipaqe 86,1 to learn more about culantro. 

6 cloves garlic, peeled 

4 tbsp. coarsely chopped culantro (see loaoe ^ or cilantro 
2 spring onions or large bulbous scallions, trimmed and 
chopped 

2 tbsp. chopped fresh parsley 
2 tbsp. fresh thyme leaves 

2 lbs. trimmed boneless pork loin, cut into 1" pieces 
1 tbsp. ground allspice 

1 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
Salt 

V 4 cup vegetable oil 

2 tbsp. garam masala (see Ipaqe 88> 

1-2 scotch bonnet or habanero chiles, stemmed and minced 
2 tbsp. ground cumin 

1 . Put garlic, half of the culantro or cilantro, spring onions or 
scallions, parsley, thyme, and Va cup water into a food processor 
and process until the mixture is smooth, 2-3 minutes. Transfer 
the "green seasoning" to a bowl. Add the pork, allspice, pepper, 
and salt to taste. Toss pork to coat well, cover with plastic wrap, 
and refrigerate for at least 4 hours or overnight. 

2 . Heat oil in a small pot with a tight-fitting lid over me- 
dium heat. Meanwhile, whisk the garam masala and Vzcug 
water in a small bowl until combined. Carefully add curry 
mixture to pot and cook, stirring occasionally, until mixture 
has thickened, about 5 minutes. Add pork and stir to coat 
well. Reduce heat to medium-low, cover, and simmer pork 
until almost cooked, about 20 minutes. Add chiles and cumin, 
cover, and simmer until pork is just tender, about 45 minutes. 
Uncover pot and simmer until liquid has reduced to a thick 
paste, 40-45 minutes more. Season to taste with salt. 

3 . Spoon pork into cups, garnish with remaining culantro or ci- 
lantro, and serve with toothpicks or small skewers for eating. 
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Buss-Up-Shut 

(Griddle-Cooked Flatbread) 

MAKES 12 

This Trinidadian type of roti, an East Indian flatbread, takes 
its name from how it looks-like a "busted-up" shirt. 

6^/4 cups flour (about 2 lbs.) 

1 tbsp. baking powder 
2tsp. salt 
1 cup milk 

6 tbsp. butter, softened 
V 2 cup canola oil 

1 . Combine flour, baking powder, and salt in a large bowl. Add 
milk and 2 cups water. Using your hands, work ingredients to- 
gether until a soft dough forms, 1-2 minutes. Turn dough out 
onto a lightly floured surface and knead for 3 minutes; shape 
into a sticky ball. Cover dough with a damp cloth and let rest 
for 40 minutes, kneading it for 30 seconds every 10 minutes. 

2 . Preheat oven to 200°. Divide dough into 12 equal balls 
and cover with a damp cloth. Working with one ball at a time, 
press dough out with your fingers into a 7” disk. Spread V 2 
tbsp. of the butter on disk. Using a pair of kitchen shears, 
cut disk from edge to middle. Starting with one end of cut 
circle, roll dough around the circle to form a cone. Press top 
point of cone down into middle of the base; cover with damp 
cloth. Repeat process with remaining dough and butter. Let 
rest for 30 minutes. 
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3 . Heat a very large (at least 15") cast-iron griddle or skil- 
let over medium heat; brush with oil. Roll 1 piece of dough 
out to a 12" circle, flouring dough lightly as you go. Transfer 
dough to griddle, brush with oil, and, using 2 wooden paddles, 
spread dough out so that none of its edges overlap. Dough 
will break apart as it's worked. Continue to break dough 
apart, turning and tossing until both sides are lightly golden, 
about 4 minutes total. Transfer to a plate and keep warm in 
oven. Repeat process with remaining dough and oil. 

was abolished by the British. Although Trinidadian food 
has a sprinkling of Lebanese and Chinese dishes and 
ingredients, it is predominantly influenced by its African 
and Indian roots, which have entwined over the centu- 
ries to produce a cuisine that embodies the true deflni- 
tion of Creole — a term referring to a distinct new-world 
culture that has evolved from a transplanted old-world 
population (or populations). 

Carnival here began in the late 1700s with the pre- 
Lenten celebrations of French Catholic plantation own- 
ers, who wore ball gowns and masks while visiting back 
and forth between their mansions. In 1838, Trinidad’s 
slaves were freed, and they began to make the festivi- 
ties their own — mocking the fancy costumes of their 
former owners with outfits crafted from feathers, paint, 
mud, and hand-sewn gunny sacks, which they wore 
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while dancing to the beat of goatskin drums, chanting 
scornful commentaries about the rich and slyly flatter- 
ing ones about themselves. Eventually, that chanting 
fed the rise of calypso, Trinidad’s main musical form 
and a defining sound of Carnival. 

Jim and I arrived a few days before Carnival Sun- 
day. The city was already buzzing; preparations of songs 
and costumes had been going on all year, and by now 
things were frenzied, with “mas camps” (masquerade, or 
costume, workshops) feverishly stitching and musicians 
rehearsing. Carnival, we quickly realized, was not just a 
parade but an almost bewildering array of concerts, fetes 
(open-air parties), feasts, and calypso duels. 

Below our hotel’s balcony lay the open park called 
Queen’s Park Savannah, center of much of the Carnival 
activity. Huge temporary amphitheaters for Tuesday’s 
costume competition were already in place, along with 
rows of food stands selling snacks like roti (soft flatbreads 
wrapped around various curries), doubles (chickpea curry 
and chutney layered between two fluffy fried flatbreads), 
and pelau. Taking a cab downtown, we saw people in a 
rush of costume buying; in one shop, customers plucked 
through barrels of brilliant feathers and beads. Next to a 


Fishing boats near 
Waterloo, south of 
Port of Spain, above. 
Below left, buss-up- 
shut, accompanied by 
a bowl of goat curry. 
Below right, danc- 
ers wind down late 
on Carnival Tuesday 
next to a food stand. 
Top right, goat curry. 
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downtown park, two kids — a girl of about 11 and a boy 
of eight, competing in the children s division of a calypso 
contest — belted out caustic lyrics to an enthusiastic crowd. 
The girl sang of corruption: “How do you discipline some- 
one to fulfill her contract if she’s a friend of a friend of 
a friend?” Her competitor chastised the trumpet players 
of his 20-person band: “You too slow, man. Pick it up!” 
They obeyed. Nearby, a lovely old lady sat behind her food 
stand, wreathed in an appetizing smell of coconut cakes 
and currant rolls. Just in front of her stand, a pickup truck 
offered ice-cold fresh coconuts, their tops cut off so that 
their liquid centers could be sipped. A practicing steel 
band sent silvery notes up into the trees, where the wind 
rustled the leaves. We shivered with anticipation. 

And we got a head start on eating. People here are ardent con- 
sumers of fast food, most of it delicious and completely Trini- 
dadian, and food stands are set up every few feet throughout 
the giant sprawl of Port of Spain and surrounding towns. We 
ate doubles at a stand named Hot on Spot, in a neighborhood 
with small wooden houses that were perched on stilts to catch 
the cooling breezes. We also had aloo pies (deep-fried pastries 
stuffed with potato), baigani (deep-fried eggplant slices), and 
sahina (a fritter made with dasheen, the dark green leaves of 
the taro plant, and split peas), served with mango kucheela 


Carnival is 
not just a 
parade but also 
an almost 
bewildering 
array of 
concerts, 
parties, and 
calypso duels 
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Goat Curry 

SERVES 4 


Cherrita Ramsaran serves this dish with freshly made 
buss-up-shut (see recipe, facing page), an edible utensil 
used for scooping up the curry. 


3 V 2 lbs. boneless, trimmed goat stew meat (preferably 
shoulder or leg), cut into IV 2 " chunks 

1 cup turbinado sugar 

V 2 cup chadon beni sauce (see recipe Jpaae fb)l 

2 tbsp. anchar masala (see lpaae"5HH 
V 2 tbsp. sweet paprika 

1 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
Salt 

V 4 cup canola oil 

2 large yellow onions, peeled and thinly sliced 

1 spring onion or large bulbous scallion, trimmed and 

chopped 

4 cloves garlic, peeled and minced 

2 tbsp. curry powder 

1 scotch bonnet or habanero chile, stemmed and finely 
chopped 

1 . Put meat and sugar into a medium mixing bowl and toss to 
combine. Cover with plastic wrap and set aside to let rest for 15 
minutes. Transfer meat to a large colander, rinse off sugar, then 
drain well. Return meat to clean bowl, add chadon beni sauce, 
anchar masala, paprika, pepper, and salt to taste, and toss to com- 
bine well. Cover with plastic wrap and refrigerate for 1 hour. 

2 . Heat oil in a heavy medium pot with a tight-fitting lid over 
medium heat. Add yellow and spring onions or scallions and 
garlic and cook, stirring often, until soft, about 15 minutes. 
Add curry powder and 1 cup water and cook, stirring occasion- 
ally, until mixture has thickened to a paste, about 10 minutes. 
Add the meat and chiles and stir to coat well. Cover pot and 
cook until meat is almost tender, about IV 4 hours. Uncover 
pot and simmer until meat is tender and most of the liquid 
has been absorbed, about 40 minutes more. Season to taste 
with salt and serve hot with buss-up-shut, if you like. 
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Chadon beni sauce (bot- 
tom) and bird chiles, 
left. Above, the Break- 
fast Shed. Top, both 
pages, calypso musi- 
cians. Far right, a 
steel pan band. 
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Chadon Beni Sauce 

(Culantro Sauce) 

The primary ingredient in this sauce is chadon beni, also known 
as shadow bennie (in the United States, it is most often called by 
its Spanish name, culantro). See in the saveur kitchen, [^qe 86j 
for more information on this herb. Ramsaran uses bird chiles 
for this sauce, which can be hard to find in the U.S.; scotch 
bonnet or habanero chiles work well, too. Use the sauce to 
make chicken pelau (see recipe, [page 78| > or goat curry (see 
recipe, Ipaqe 75).| Put 3 packed cups of chopped culantro (see 
|paqe88),| 5 coarsely chopped, trimmed spring onions or large 
bulbous scallions, 1 stemmed scotch bonnet or habanero chile, 
and 2 cloves peeled garlic into a food processor. Pulse, scrap- 
ing down sides of bowl, until a rough paste forms, about 30 
seconds. Transfer the sauce to a small bowl, season to taste 
with salt, and store in the refrigerator. Makes 2 cups. 


(green mango pickle), crushed garlic, hot congo chiles, and a 
sauce of the cilantro-like herb called chadon beni. 

In Waterloo, a fishing village half an hour south of 
Port of Spain, we had beer and geera pork (cumin-spiced 
pork stew) at Jerry’s Junction, along with a lesson in the 
pleasant art of liming, as the Trinidadians call hanging 
out. On the patio, against a backdrop of sugarcane fields 
and misty blue mountains, four men sat playing cards. 
One instantly brought us chairs and parked them with a 
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T lid Hundreds of years ago, when 

Lx cl- ^ L j 111 ^ villagers in rural Africa aath- 

1 ered together for/ festivities, they dished out boasts, roasts, and verbal history 



flourish. Another handed us golden Carib beers, the bot- 
tles dripping with condensation. There was Sparrow, in his 
tentlike T-shirt, spooning up cups of his geera pork from a 
bright yellow bucket. There was Ram, the tall and bespec- 
tacled bartender, who showed up at our hotel two days later 
with a gallon of homemade hot sauce — and who still calls 
us from Trinidad, greeting me on the phone with an irre- 
sistible “Hello baby! It’s RAM!” We stayed at Jerry’s Junc- 
tion for an hour or so, swapping jokes about gooflng off 
“We just know each other, that’s good so!” 

“All the limers are right here.” 

“I call off all work at Carnival time!” 

On Carnival Sun day we went to the suburban home 
of Cherrita Ramsaran and Mark Lutchman, a “West In- 
dian East Indian family”, as they described themselves, 
while they put together a Carnival feast of roti and four 
curries, plus condiments. Ramsaran and Lutchman — 
she a doctor, he a mechanical engineer — cooked all day, 
making goat, chicken, pumpkin, and chickpea-potato 


through ritual chanting accompanied by drumming. The chanting and drumming were 
brought to Trinidad and Tobago by West African slaves and became the building blocks 
for the wonderfully witty, syncopated music known as calypso. 


When I was growing up at the other end 
of the Caribbean, in the Bahamas, calypso 
was a driving force in the entire region's 
culture. Each week we waited for the new 
releases to be played on our local radio sta- 
tion, just as they were by stations across 
the islands. Through the staccato of static, 
we strained to hear the lyrics, full of sly 
political commentary, moral advice, and 
vainglory. As we sang along to songs about 
the Duchess of Windsor or a man with eight 
babies or the superior benefits of marry- 
ing an ugly woman, our hips swung, our 
fingers snapped, and we laughed out loud. 
The Mighty Sparrow of Trinidad became 
one of our heroes. The steel drum music 
of Port of Spain, invented there and called 
steel pan, rang out in our dreams. 

All through the first six decades of the 
20th century, calypso reigned loud and 
clear from Trinidad to Abaco. In the 1970s, 
with the surging popularity of television 
and reggae, calypso seemed in danger of 
dying out. Then American soul arrived, 
and many musicologists feel that its driv- 
ing rhythms and poetic phrasing blew life 
back into calypso, creating soca-which is 
now the music of choice at Carnival; it's 


what the mas bands (costumed dance 
bands) march to as they surge through the 
streets. The songs are played so often and 
so loudly that by the end of Carnival your 
hips and your heart are twitching with 
their rhythms. 

East Indian Trinidadians have their 
own form of soca, called chutney soca, 
which has all the syncopation of regular 
soca but with a higher-pitched, more na- 
sal form of singing and the addition of the 
dholak, an East Indian drum. 

One other musical form, the Latin- 
flavored, uptempo parang-my favorite- 
also arose from the blending of cultures 
on Trinidad. The Spanish (either colo- 
nists, who occupied the island from 1498 
to 1797, or migrants from Spanish-ruled 
Venezuela) brought their guitars, man- 
dolins, and maracas to the island, as well 
as the tradition of the parranda (street 
serenading). It came to be called parang 
in Trinidad and incorporated African- 
style call-and-response singing to create 
a uniquely Trinidadian form, sung mainly 
around Christmastime. The most recent 
twist: soca parang, which makes holidays 
on the island even livelier. -L.S. 
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We dipped our 
buss-up-shut 


into the curries 


and out, taking the baby to his mother for a hug whenever 
she called out, as sweetly as a dove, “Where my boy?” 

Ramsaran explained that she and her husband ap- 
proach family recipes differently from the way her par- 
ents or grandparents did. “We use the blender to grind 
herbs and the microwave to thaw chicken. And we buy 
our spices already ground.” Even so, the food takes hours 
to prepare — and I understand why Trinidadians are so 
fond of roadside stands; few people have that kind of 
time to spend in the kitchen. 

Toward sunset, we sat down to eat, dipping our buss-up - 
shut into the curries, each seasoned with turmeric, chadon 
beni, chile, garlic, and cumin in varying combinations 
and amounts. The flavors were as tantalizing as the salt in 
the air from the unseen ocean. 

Back in the city center, after a quick dinner and a nap, 
we dived into the post-midnight bacchanal of J’Ouvert, 
a sea of tens of thousands of dancers wearing little but 
colored mud or paint. Any bystander who looked too 
clean — that included Jim — ended up being slathered with 
color from exuberant dancers who body-painted with lav- 
ish hugs. Everyone in the crowd did the bump and grind 
with abandon. Every so often, partners would break apart 
with a wild cry of “Jump up!” only to spin around and 


before us, and 


the flavors were 


tantalizing — 
like the salt in 


the air from the 


unseen ocean 
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1 . Pick through peas, rinse, and put into a medium pot. 
Cover with water and bring to a boil over high heat. Reduce 
heat to medium-high and boil peas until they are tender 
and have begun to burst, about IV 2 hours. Drain. 


2 . Bring a large pot of salted water to a boil over high heat. 
Add rice and parboil for 5 minutes, then drain. Transfer 
rice to a bowl. 


3 . Put chicken, brown sugar, chadon beni sauce, ketchup, 
and salt and pepper to taste into a medium bowl and stir 
well to coat. Heat oil in a medium pot over medium heat. Add 
chicken mixture and cook, stirring, until liguid is absorbed 
and chicken is well browned, about 15 minutes. (The sugars 
will begin to burn on the bottom of the pot; scrape bottom of 
pot often and stir the scrapings into the chicken.) 


Chicken Pelau 

SERVES 6-8 

This recipe is an adaptation of one from Venice Thomas, a 
former crab-and-dumplin' cook at the Breakfast Shed. 

R /4 cups dried brown or green pigeon peas (see lpaqe 88)1 
Salt 

2 cups long-grain brown rice, rinsed 

1 (3-4 lbs.) whole chicken, skinned, fat trimmed, deboned, 

meat cut into V 2 " pieces 

3 tbsp. light brown sugar 

2 tbsp. chadon beni sauce (see recipe. I^ae fb)l 
1 tbsp. ketchup 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

3 tbsp. vegetable oil 

1 yellow onion, peeled and finely chopped 

2 cloves garlic, peeled and finely chopped 
2 cups chicken stock 

1 cup coconut milk 

1 large carrot, peeled, trimmed, and grated on the large 
holes of a box grater 

1 scotch bonnet or habanero chile, stemmed and 
finely chopped 


4 . Add rice, onions, and garlic and cook, stirring, until on- 
ions are just softened, about 5 minutes. Stir in peas, stock, 
coconut milk, carrots, and chiles. Reduce heat to medium-low, 
cover pot, and cook, stirring occasionally to keep rice at the 
bottom of the pot from burning, until liguid is absorbed and 
rice is almost done, about 40 minutes. Remove pot from heat 
and set aside, covered, to let rest for 15 minutes to finish rice. 
Adjust seasonings, fluff rice, and serve hot. 


curries as well as callaloo (taro leaf cooked with coco- 
nut milk and garlic) and kucheela (green mango pickle). 
The roti was a flaky mango, cut into large shreds and 
called buss-up-shut because it resembles a frayed shirt. 

It is meant for dipping, not for wrapping. 

Meanwhile, the rest of the family lounged in the living 
room. Two children napped in front of the TV. A cousin 
spreads his limbs on the couch. Other cousins drifted in 
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Left, chicken pefau. 
Above, clockwise from 
top left: pigeon peas, a 
key ingredient in pelau; 
a costumed celebrant, 
with wheels on the 
side to help hold up the 
outfit; cooks at the 
Breakfast Shed; Hindu 
prayer flags at Water- 
loo, with a Hindu tem- 
ple in the background. 
Facing page, top, the 
Hanuman statue at 
Waterloo (Hanuman is 
the monkey god of the 
Ramayana, a Hindu 
sacred epic); bottom, 
suburban houses in 
Port of Spain. 
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with Carnival, served with kucheela and tamarind anchar, 
a sour but fiery tamarind pickle. Pelau has a distinctly Af- 
rican origin; the meat in the dish is first fried in oil and 
sugar, an African technique, and combined with pigeon 
peas (originally from Africa) and rice. Although we had pe- 
lau many times during Carnival, the version at the Shed was 
our favorite: rich, earthy, and redolent of burnt caramel. 

On Tuesday, the last day of Carnival, costumed dancers 
were out in force at the main parade. Huge, intricately 
designed peacocks and butterflies and devils paraded one 
by one in front of the judges, spinning and swirling, set- 
ting their brilliant costumes aflutter. Beads and lights 
flashed; smoke from dry ice puffed out around feet. A 
35 -foot dragon belched fireworks as it sashayed across 
the platform. One exquisite young woman, who had been 
voted Queen of Carnival on Sunday, sprouted wings of 
bewildering beauty — a gigantic spangled moth. 

The bands of dancers were the biggest and loudest 
yet. Some were thousands strong, dressed in matching 
pport 


find another partner. The music from the gigantic truck- 
borne amplifiers throbbed through us. “If your hearts 
not pounding, you’re dead,” said Jim. Sometimes we were 
drawn into the dancing by welcoming strangers. Mostly 
we walked and watched. At dawn, we stopped to buy tiny 
oranges with their bitter skins peeled back. “Just suck it 
in,” said the woman who sold them, smiling. “Just so.” 

Hours later, splashed with mud and paint, we limped 
back to the hotel for sleep. Around lunchtime, seeking forti- 
fication for another long night, we stopped at the Breakfast 
Shed, a place near the parade route. The cooks at the Shed 
sported kerchiefs that were as bright as the yellow walls 
and scarlet trusses of the building, and most wore dazzling 
smiles as they worked — except for China, the wide, stern 
boss, who swept through the aisles of the place like a battle- 
ship scattering tugboats. We feared she was responsible for 
the rules prominently posted at one end of the shed: NO 
FIGHTING. NO LOUD LAUGHTER. NO VULGAR BE- 
HAVIOR. NO SINGING OR TALKING OVER FOOD. 

Despite the rules, there was plenty of laughing and sing- 
ing and talking going on, behind the stoves and at the ta- 
bles. Huge aluminum pots bubbled with stew. Pans sizzled 
with garlic and onions. We ate succulent curried crab with 
dumplings, callaloo, and pelau, the food most associated 
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costumes. There were throngs of pirates and herds of 
cowgirls and battalions of devils and flocks of centuri- 
ons — everything under the sun, marching the ten-mile 
route through the downtown streets from morning till 
night. Every few steps, people would jump up for joy, 
kicking their legs and arms high, shining spangles flying 
like beads of sweat. 

Food was everywhere: jerk chicken, bake-and-shark 
(deep-fried flsh and fried bread), pelau, rod, salt flsh. We 
stopped for shandies — ginger beer mixed with beer — to 
wash down some jerk chicken so hot and sour and pep- 
pery with thyme, green onions, and allspice that it had 
seared my sunburned lips. 

By the end of the day, with Lent just a few hours 
away. Carnival began to wind down. One man slouched 


tobacco 







sideways on a steel-band truck, snoozing through the 
drumming resounding inches from his head. Dancers 
slumped against one another. We headed home and 
didn’t even go out for dinner. 

The day after Carnival, we limed, along with every- 
one else. We bought a small bottle of rum, some locally 
grown peanuts, a six-pack of Coke, some Apple Js (a re- 
freshing Trinidadian apple soda), and a few ripe man- 
goes and took it all to Blanchisseuse beach, where we 
swam in a clear green bay. After two rum-and-Cokes, we 
slept in the shade of a palm, happily sandwiched between 
two somnolent families. “Everyone be liming,” said the 
patriarch of one family, smiling. There were still traces 
of glitter across his broad chest, 
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TRINIDAD 

Country code: 868 Exchange rate: TT$6.30 = $1 
Dinner with drinks, tax, and tip: 

Expensive Over $50 Moderate $25-$50 Inexpensive Under $25 


Nonstop flights to PortofSpain, 
Trinidad, are available from Houston 
(on Continental Airlines), from Miami 
(on American and BWIA), and from 
New York City and Washington, D.C. 
(on BWIA). If you’re visiting Trinidad 
for Carnival, be sure to book hotels and 
flights early, as both sell out quickly at 
that time of year. 

WHERE TO STAY 

COBLENTZ INN 44 Coblentz Avenue, 
Cascade, Port of Spain (621-0541; www 
.coblentzinn.com). Rates: $155 double 
($380 during Carnival). This centrally 
located, intimate 16-room hotel has 
wildly colorful furnishings and friend- 
ly people behind the desk. Its restau- 
rant, Battimamzelle (expensive), is one 
of our top choices in Trinidad; here 
chef Khalid Mohammed uses a fabu- 
lous array of local ingredients to create 
such dishes as barbecued kingflsh with 
guava glaze and tamarind glazed pork 
chops with plantains. 

HILTON TRINIDAD & CONFER- 
ENCE CENTER Lady Young Road, Port 
of Spain (624-3211; www.hiltoncaribbean 
.com). Rates: $180 double ($310 during 
Carnival). This 270-room hotel, the most 
luxurious in the city, is a center of Trini- 
dad’s business and social life, drawing oil 
executives and groups of gaily chatting 
locals dressed to the nines. It overlooks 
the Queen’s Park Savannah, where much 
of the Carnival action takes place. 

WHERE TO EAT 

THE BREAKFAST SHED Wrightson 
Road, Brian Lara Promenade, Port of 
Spain. Breakfast/lunch /dinner: inexpen- 
sive. The Shed is being rebuilt as part 
of a multiple-occupancy building on 


the city’s oceanfront. When it reopens 
(most likely late this year), it will again 
be serving tasty pelau (spicy chicken, 
rice, and pigeon peas), callaloo (braised 
taro greens), and coocoo (cornmeal 
mush, a foil for more-pungent dishes). 

HOT ON SPOT Munroe Road, Cunu- 
pia. Inexpensive. This food stand en- 
capsulates much of what is wonderful 
about Trinidadian fast food, special- 
izing in doubles — fluffy double-decker 
flatbreads enclosing chickpea curry 
(make sure you add chadon beni sauce 
and mango kucheela). 

NATALIE’S BAKE & SHARK (North 
Shore beach, at Maracas Bay). Inexpen- 
sive. Bake are fried breads and shark 
is spicy battered fried flsh — yes, often 
shark, but also other flrm-fleshed white 
flsh. It’s a popular beach snack in Trini- 
dad, and Natalie’s, beneath a cluster of 
palm trees, was our favorite shack. 

VENI MANGE 67 A Ariapita Avenue, 
Woodbrook, Port of Spain (868/624- 
4597 ). Lunch /dinner: moderate. This 
little restaurant looks like a Conch 
Key West house, with white louvered 
shutters, painted blue-green floors, 
multicolored chairs, and bright or- 
ange bird-of-paradise. The foods are 
as tropical as the decor: stewed pork 
in coconut sauce and grilled chicken 
with tomato, mango, and tamarind. 

WHAT TO DO 

For information about Trinidad’s Car- 
nival in 2007 , to be held on February 
27 and 28, call Trinidad and Toba- 
go’s Tourism Development Company, 
868/675-7034. Parade schedules and 
other details are also available on the 
Internet at www.ncctt.org. 
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SAVEUR 


is pleased to announce the 

2006 World of Authentic Cuisine 

COOKING CLASS SERIES 


hosted by Relais & Chateaux, 
the world’s finest restaurants and hotels. 



Chef Jean-Robert de Cavel Chef Joachim Splichal Chef Michel Richard 

Through demonstrations, instruction and sampling, learn from 
top chefs how they approach — and celebrate — the world of 


authentic cuisine. Each one-day session includes a luncheon. 

LEARN. TASTE. CEEEBRATE. 


For more information or to register for these and 
additional locations nationwide, visit 

www.saveur.com/cooks or call 1-888-328-0083, ext. 1631. 

Cost: $180 per class 



Patina 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Saturday, March 18 
Chef Joachim Splichal 


Jean-Robert at PigalTs 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Saturday, April 29 
Chef Jean-Robert de Cavel 


Michel Richard Citronelle 
Washington, D.C. 
Thursday, May 1 1 
Chef Michel Richard 
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Techniques and Discoveries from Our Editors and Recipe Testers 


Colcannon for Breakfast 


n C O U L D never remember 
the difference between 
colcannon and champ — 
Ireland s two heraldic specialties of 
mashed potatoes with stuff mixed 
in — until I watched Mary Ward 
sweep through her garden in Ne- 
nagh with shears in hand, snipping 
off shoots of kale. They were for her 
colcannon fsee lpage 3^ — ^which, as 
it happens, almost always involves 
something cabbagey, while champ 
fsee lpagej^) is made with scallions 
or leeks but usually not cabbage or 
kale. Both are also full of butter and 
milk, and both make good left- 
overs. Ward s colcannon is par- 
ticularly suited to the next-morn- 
ing potato-cake treatment — good 
reason not to be too piggy at din- 
nertime. — Colman Andrews 


Colcannon Cakes 

This recipe from Peter Ward makes 
excellent use of Mary Ward's left- 
over colcannon (see recipe, 

Issb . Put 1 cup colcannon, V 3 cup 
flour, and salt and freshly ground 
black pepper to taste into a me- 
dium bowl and stir to combine. 
Shape mixture into 3 equal pat- 
ties, each about 3 / 4 " thick. Heat a 
heavy medium skillet over medium 
heat, add 2 tbsp. butter, and melt 
until foaming. Fry cakes in butter, 
pressing cakes lightly with a spatu- 
la, until golden brown, 3-4 minutes 
per side. Makes 3 potato cakes. 
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NEW MENU! MORE LOCATIONS! 

Join SAVEUR magazine as we traverse seaside markets, inland farms, and city tapas bars 
on a quest for authentic Spanish cuisine. Classes are being offered at and 

selected culinary schools throughout the country. Each class registration includes a one-year 
subscription (nine issues) to SAVEUR, an exclusive recipe booklet, and a SAVEUR gift bag 
filled with samples and coupons. Visit www.saveurcooks.conn for more details. 


Gourmet Retreats at CasaLana 

Calistoga, CA 
707/942-0615 

Andronicos Market 

Danville, CA 
925/314-4362 

Kitchen Witch 

Encinitas, CA 
760/942-3228 

Chez Cherie 

La Canada, CA 
818/952-7217 

Laguna Culinary Arts 

Laguna Beach, CA 
949/494-0745 

Be Gourmet Cooking Classes 

Los Angeles, CA 
323/610-1082 

Chef Eric's Classroom 

Los Angeles,CA 
310/470-2640 

Great News! Cooking School 

San Diego, CA 
858/270-1582 

Draegers Cooking School 

San Mateo, CA 
650/685-3704 

The Seasoned Chef 

Denver, CO 
303/377-3222 

Cook Street School of Fine Cooking 

Denver, CO 
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Savory Inn - 

The Cooking School of Vail 

Vail, CO 

970/476-1304 

The Complete Kitchen Cooking School 

Ridgefield, CT 
203/43 1 -7722 
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202/483-7282 

Company's Coming 

Washington, DC 
202/966-3361 

La Maison Gourmet 

Dunedin, FL 
727/736-3070 

Le Bistro Restaurant O' Cooking 
School 

Lighthouse Point, FL 
954/946-9240 

The Cook's Warehouse 

Atlanta, GA 
404/815-4993 

Columbus Cooks! 

Columbus, GA 
706/221-8723 

Calphalon Culinary Center 

Chicago, IL 
312/529-0103 

Northshore Cookery 

Highland Park, IL 
847/432-2665 

The Culinary Center of Kansas City 

Overland Park, KS 
913/341-4455 
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Bellevue, KY 
859/291-4007 

Westport Rivers Vineyard O' Winery 

Westport, MA 
508/636-3423 
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Eaton Rapids, Ml 
5 1 7/663-7322 
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Minneapolis, MN 
612/824-4417 


A Southern Season 

Chapel Hill, NC 
877/929-7133 

Chez Bay Gourmet Cooking School 

Durham, NC 
919/477-7878 

The Classy Gourmet 

Omaha, NE 
402/955-2665 

Impressive Chef 

Nashua, NH 
603/89 1 -3520 

Classic Thyme 

Westfield, NJ 
908/232-5445 

Creative Cooking School 

Las Vegas, NV 
702/562-3900 

The Neighborhood Kitchen 

Brooklyn, NY 
718/246-2433 

Miette Culinary Studio 

New York, NY 
212/460-9322 

Carol's Cuisine 

Staten Island, NY 
718/979-5600 

The Loretta Paganini School 
of Cooking 

Chesterland, OH 

440/729-1 I 10 
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Cincinnati, OH 
513/489-6400 
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Vermillion, OH 
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Allyson's of Ashland 

Ashland, OR 
541/482-2884 
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O' Candy Shoppe 

Klamath Falls, OR 
541/850-8334 
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Paoli, PA 
610/993-2665 

Lorelei's 

Somerset, PA 
814/445-9640 

Albertson's Cooking School 

Wynnewood, PA 
610/649-9290 

Taste Cooking Classes 

Somerville, TN 
901/603-2665 
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Bryan, TX 
800/736-9463 
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Plano, TX 
214/207-2821 

Inn at Meander Plantation 

Locust Dale, VA 
540/672-4912 

Everyday Eats 

Kenmore, WA 
206/417-5732 

Cooks' World Cooking School 

Seattle, WA 
206/528-8192 

Bon Vivant School of Cooking 

Seattle, WA 
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Inn at Kristofer's 

Sister Bay, Wl 
290/854-9419 

The Greenbrier 

White Sulphur Springs, WV 
304/536-7863 
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HERBS 

APART 


CULANTRO, above (see Ipagel 
1881) , the main ingredient in 
chadon beni sauce (see recipe, 
Ipage 761 . is often confused with 
its more familiar cousin, cilantro, 
and one whiff immediately reveals 
why. Both herbs have the same 
pungent, bright green, love-it- 
or-hate-it aroma (the taxonomist 
who christened culantro with its 
Latin name, Eryngium foetidum, 
was clearly in the hate-it camp). 
The flavor of culantro, though, is 
stronger and “greener” than that 
of its cousin and has a slightly bit- 
ter edge. And there’s no confusing 
culantro’s long, saw-toothed leaves 
with cilantro’s soft, feathery ones. 

Although culantro is indig- 
enous to the West Indies (ci- 
lantro is native to the Medi- 
terranean region), it is used all 
over the world. The Thais call 
it pak chi farang (foreign cilan- 
tro) and add it to various salads. 
In Vietnam, where culantro is 
known as ngo gai, it’s one of 
the standard herbs that garnish 
pho and other soups. Puerto Ri- 
cans call it recao and include it 
in classic seasoning mixes that 
feature peppers, garlic, and on- 
ions. And in Guyana culantro is 
used to treat convulsions, which 
has earned it the moniker “fit- 
weed”. — Sarah Breckenridge 
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Mango Kucheela 

(Shredded Mango Pickle) 
MAKES 3V2 cups 


In Trinidad, green mango destined for kucheela 
is dried outside in the sun. Powerful Congo 
peppers are used for heat in Trinidad, but 
we've substituted more readily available scotch 
bonnet or habanero chiles in this recipe, based 
on one in Caribbean East Indian Recipes (Chakra 
Publishing House, 1992). See the pantry, |^age| 
l88.l for a source for hard-to-find ingredients. 

8 green mangoes (about 7 lbs.) 

2 large heads of garlic, cloves peeled 

2 scotch bonnet or habanero chiles, 
stemmed 

3 tbsp. white distilled vinegar 
3/4 cup canola or vegetable oil 
6 tbsp. anchar masala 

2 tbsp. ground cumin 

4 tsp. mustard oil 

2 tsp. light brown sugar 


Salt 


Caribbean Heat 

I HAVE LONG BEEN A FAN of green mango achar, a 
ubiquitous pickle of India. But when I recently encoun- 
tered the Trinidadian version, mango kucheela (a name 
thought to be based on the Indo-Trinidadian word for 
mash), I was blown away. Like achar, kucheela (below) is 
flery and salty-sweet; however, because the latter is made 
with flnely shredded and dried green mango instead of 
fresh chunks of the fruit, it has a distinctive texture and 
intensity that I’ve ended up preferring. Kucheela is as 
common in Trinidad as achar is in India; served with 
everything from soupy curries to pelau (see recipe, Ipag^ 
[ 7 I), it’s the island’s Tabasco. — James Oseland 


1 . Preheat oven to 250°. Peel mangoes and 
grate on the large holes of a box grater, dis- 
carding the pits. Working in batches, wrap the 
grated mango in a clean kitchen towel and 
sgueeze the liguid out. Transfer squeezed 
mango to 2 parchment paper-lined sheet 
trays, spreading it out in a single layer. Bake, 
stirring the mango every half hour and break- 
ing up any clumps as they form, until mango 
is dried out, about 3 V 2 hours. Transfer to a 
large mixing bowl. 

2 . Put garlic, chiles, and vinegar into a food 
processor and pulse until finely chopped, about 
30 seconds, then add to bowl of mangoes. Heat 
canola or vegetable oil in a small pot over me- 
dium heat until hot, about 5 minutes, and add 
to bowl. Add anchar masala, cumin, mustard 
oil, sugar, and salt to taste and stir well to 
combine. Use immediately or let cool, then 
transfer to a clean jar with a tight-fitting lid 
and store in the refrigerator. 


In the Saveur Library 



ography lessons, calypso history, instructions in the 
art of "liming" (being laid-back), and authentic recipes 
makes this book as captivating as it is colorful. 


MYRTLE ALLEN'S COOKING AT BALLYMA- 
LOE HOUSE by Myrtle Allen (Stewart, Tabori & 
Chang, 2000). In this book, first published in 1990, 
Allen, a devoted teacher and revered chef, treats 
her prose-style recipes with the loyalty to tra- 
dition that is so treasured in her native Ireland. 
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RECIPES & METHODS 


BY CATEGORY 


APPETIZERS AND HORS D'OEUVRES 

(Cauliflower Soup with Potato Etuulsion and| 


Crozier Blue Cheese 

...63 

[Pried Cooleeney Cheese with Beet halad] 

..40 

[Mussel and Oyster Piot Pot| 

...58 

[Nettle 8 oup[ 

4? 

ISpinach, Red Onion, and Coolea Cheese TartletsI 

with Parsley-Walnut Pesto and Olive-Crushed 

Potatoes 

...45 

Ilurnip and Brown Bread houpj. 

...68 

MAIN DISHES 

Meat and Poultry 

[Chicken Pelau| 

...78 

[Chicken, PptatQi and Artichgke Cftkj 

..22 

[Corned Beef with Parsley Sauce, Champ, Mashed! 

Carrots and Parsnips, and Broccoli 

...49 

[Curried Pork[ 

...73 

[Coat Curry[ 

...75 

[Irish Stew[ 

..36 

[Lamb s Liver with Whiskey and Cream| 

...39 

jlurkish Dumplings with Yogurt Sauce| 

...20 

Seafood 


[Blackened Redhsh[ 

..30 

jPiot Buttered LobsteiJ 

...56 

[l^anfried Sole with Garlic ButteiJ 

...50 

RICE AND BREAD 


[Chicken Pelau[ 

...78 

Poris Cram s Brown Bread[ 

..54 

jCriddle-Cooked Platbread[ 

...74 

jl^int- Class Bread[ 

...84 

SOUPS 


jCaulihower Soup with Potato Lmulsion andj 


Crozier Blue Cheese 

...63 

[Mussel and Oyster Piot Pot[ 

...58 

[Nettle Soup[ 

...42 

jlurnip and Brown Bread Soup|. 

..68 

VEGETABLES 


[Colcannon[ 

...38 

jColcannon Cakes[ 

...83 

DESSERTS 


[Carrageen Lemon Pots[ 

...52 

IRed Velvet Cakej 

16 

[Rhubarb Pinancier with Vanilla Ice Cream 

and[ 

Poached Rhubarb 

..66 

jl ipsy Pudding with Mulled Wine[ 

..60 

MISCELLANEOUS 


jCulantro Sauce[ 

..76 

[Shredded Mango Pickle[ 

...86 



DaylO. Woke up at dawn. Didn't need a latte for inspiration. 

Historic sites, extraordinary wildlife, palm-fringed beaches, tranquil lakes and exotic cities - 
India has it all. Choose from over forty spectacular packages, including both well-known and 
"off-the-beaten-track" destinations, to experience all that this incredible country has to offer. 

Packages from $1,890* 

[includes R/T airfare on Singapore Airlines) http://india.flysingaporeair.com 

*Above price example is per person, departing LAX or SFO, and does not include tax ond government fees totaling approximately $58, 


Essence 




A great way to fly 

SiriGAPORE AIRLiriES 



William bounds Ltd 

The World's Best Salt & Pepper Mills 
800-473-0504 www.wmboundsltd.com 


lifetime Warranty, ©2006 William Bounds, Ltd. P.O. Box 1547 Torrance, CA 90505-0547, On the third planet from the sun. 
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THE PANTRY 


A Guide to Resources 

In producing the stories for this issue, 
we discovered food products and 
kitchenware too good to keep to ourselves. 
Many of our sources have catalogues; 
shipping costs are usually additional. 
Please feel free to raid our pantry I 

BY LIZ PEARSON 


Fare 

To try red velvet cake, visit Cake Man Raven 
Confectionery, 708 A Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
New York (718/694-2253). For the wine in 
One Good Bottle, contact Louis M. Martini 
Winery (800/321-9463). For a description of 
Clementine Paddleford s papers, visit Kansas 
State University’s website (http://www.lib.ksu 
.edu/depts/spec/findaids/pcl988-19.html) or call 
K.S.U.’s special-collections librarians (785/532- 
7456). Vincent Schiavelli’s books are readily 
available through bookstores: Bruculinu, Ameri- 
ca: Remembrances of Sicilian-American Brooklyn, 
Told in Stories and Recipes (Houghton Mifflin, 
1998); Papa Andreas Sicilian Table: Recipes and 
Remembrances of My Grandfather (Citadel Press, 
2001); and Many Beautiful Things: Stories and 
Recipes from Polizzi Generosa (Simon & Schus- 
ter, 2002). Kalustyan’s (800/352-3451; www 
.kalustyans.com) sells urfa chile flakes ($3.99 
for a 2-ounce package) for garnishing the manti; 
if you are in Turkey and visit central Anatolia, 
don’t miss the manti at Ka^ik’la, Anbar mahal- 
lesi, 4 Zafer caddesi, Kayseri (90/352/326-3075). 
D’Artagnan (800/327-8246; www.dartagnan 
.com) has duck fat ($6.25 for a 7-ounce tub) and 
ventreche ($10.75 for a %-pound package) for 
making the chicken, potato, and artichoke cake. 

List 

For the artisanal American chocolates, call the 
producers directly: 800/845-1554 for Candinas, 


S A V E U R 

KITCHEN 

413/637-9820 for Chocolate Springs, 800/747- 
4808 for John & Kira’s, 866/925-8800 for 
MarieBelle, 239/561-7215 for Norman Love 
Confections, 415/255-1443 for Poco Dolce, 
800/500-3396 for Recchiuti, 631/331-4208 for 
Sans Souci, 888/706-1408 for Valerie Confec- 
tions, and 800/966-3468 for Woodhouse. 


Kitchenwise 

The Binnses’ Hudson Valley kitchen is furnished 
with the following: Kitchen-Aid refrigerator, 
dishwasher, ovens, and ventilator (800/422- 
1230; www.kitchenaid.com); Viking cooktop 
(888/845-4641; www.vikingrange.com); Kraft- 
Maid cabinets and island base (888/562-7744; 
www.kraftmaid.com); Functional Sculpture 
countertop tiles (518/943-9313); Kohler sink 
(800/456-4537; www.kohler.com); Moen fau- 
cet (800/289-6636; www.moen.com); island 
lighting from Juno Lighting Group (847/827- 
9880; www.junolighting.com); and M. Warner 
Masonry Inc. fireplace (518/231-0449). 

Cellar 

For the wines in our tasting notes, contact 
Chaddsford Winery (610/388-6221) for the 
Merican and pinot noir; Chamard Vineyards 
(860/664-0299) for the chardonnay, cabernet 
franc, andmerlot; Sakonnet Vineyards (800/919- 
4637) for the champagne, vidal blanc, and Win- 
terwine; Unionville Vineyards (908/788-0400) 
for the Hunter’s Red Reserve Meritage; and 
Westport Rivers Winery (508/636-3423) for 
the chardonnay and Brut Cuvee RJR. Contact 
Crossing Vineyards (215/493-6500) for recent 
vintages, as the 2003 riesling is sold out. 

Ireland 

Call DiBruno Brothers (888/322-4337; www 
.dibruno.com) for pricing and availability on 
Irish cheeses, including Gubbeen, Milleens, 
and Durrus. International Meat Markets Inc. 
(718/482-6704) sells lamb's liver ($7.00 per 
pound) for the lamb’s liver with whiskey and 
cream. Cooleeney cheese ($19.50 for three 4- 
inch wheels) is available at Artisanal Premium 
Cheese (877/797-1200; www.artisanalcheese 
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.com) for making the fried Cooleeney cheese 
with beet salad. To make nettle soup, contact 
More Than Gourmet (800/860-9385; www 
.morethangourmet.com) for glace de canard 
($6.50 for a 1.5-ounce package). Coolea cheese 
($27.99 per pound) for the spinach, red on- 
ion, and Coolea cheese tartlets is available at 
DiBruno Brothers (see above). Order carra- 
geen moss ($19.00 for a 28-gram package) 
through www.irlonline.com/carrageen for 
the carrageen lemon pots. British American 
Imports (888/480-8276; www.britshoppe 
.com) sells black treacle ($4.99 for a 454- 
gram can) for Doris Grant’s brown bread. 
Shredded dulse ($4.20 for a 1-ounce package) 
for making the mussel and oyster hot pot is 
sold by Mendocino Sea Vegetable Company 
(707/895-2996; www.seaweed.net). Contact 
Formaggio Kitchen (888/212-3224; www 
.formaggiokitchen.com) for Desmond cheese for 
the same recipe (price upon request). Order an 
aerosol cream whipper ($59.99) from N.Y. Cake 
& Baking Distributor (800/942-2539; www 
.nycake.com) and Crozier Blue cheese ($17.99 
per half pound) from DiBruno Brothers (see 
above) for the cauliflower soup with potato 
emulsion and Crozier Blue cheese. Contact 
N.Y. Cake & Baking Distributor (see above) for 
glucose syrup ($5.99 for a 12-ounce tub) for 
making the rhubarb flnanciers. 

Trinidad 

Kalustyan’s (800/352-345 1 ; www.kalustyans 
.com) sells garam masala ($3.99 for a 4-ounce 
package) for the curried pork, amchar (anchar) 
masala ($3.99 for a 4-ounce package) for the 
goat curry, and dried pigeon peas ($1.99 for a 
1 -pound bag) for chicken pelau. For the chadon 
beni sauce, see listing below for culantro. 

Kitchen 

Order culantro (prices and availability vary 
seasonally) from Melissa’s World Variety 
Produce (800/588-0151; www.melissas.com), 
which also sells green mangoes (contact the 
company for prices) for the shredded mango 
pickle. Kalustyan’s (800/352-3451; www 
.kalustyans.com) sells amchar (anchar) masala 
($3.99 for a 4-ounce package) and mustard oil 
($4.99 for a 5-ounce bottle) for the same recipe. 

Correction 

In our December 2005 issue, the amount of 
milk used in the topping for the custard strudel 
on page 89 should be 1 V 2 cups, not 2 cups. 
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S AV EUR F'REE INFORMATION 


These SAVEUR advertisers invite you to request additional information about their products and services. Simply fill 
out and return the attached card. For faster service, fax toll-free to 888-847-6035 or visit www.saveur.com/freeinfo 


AUTOMOTIVE 

01 Acura 

The Acura RL with Super Handling 
All- Wheel Drive™, the worlds most 
advanced all-wheel-drive system. 

02 Lincoln Zephyr 

03 Nissan 

For more information on the Nissan 
Murano, the urban SUV, visit 
www.saveur.com/ freeinfo 

900 All in Automotive Category 

CRUISES 

04 Cunard 

The unforgettable thrill of a transat- 
lantic crossing awaits. 

901 All in Cruises Category 


HOME Sl kitchen 

05 Applegate Furniture 

Amish handmade furniture Swings • 
Gliders • Rocking Horses 

06 BellaCopper 

High-performance solid copper heat 
diffusers / defroster plates for gourmet 
kitchens and serious cooks. 

07 ChefsResource.com 

The best place to buy All-Clad and 
other gourmet products. 

08 Kuhn Rikon Corporation 

Kuhn Rikon prides itself on its high- 
quality pressure cookers and kitchen 
tools. 

09 Messermeister 

At Messermeister, we strive with full 
commitment and desire to provide 
the highest quality cutlery, culinary 
tools, and related accessories for both 
the professional and home chef 

10 Mugnaini Imports 

Italy’s Original Wood-Fired Oven. . . 
for over 50 years. Mugnaini manu- 
factures the finest commercial open 
hearth appliances and wood burning 
ovens for your home and garden. 

11 Spit Jack 

This beautifully crafted cooking 
appliance lets you enjoy a delicious 
new way to roast meats, fish and 
vegetables. Using radiant heat from 
the wood burning in your fireplace, 
the Spitjack sits on the hearth cook- 
ing dinner quickly, cleanly and safely. 


12 William Bounds 

William Bounds, Ltd has been 
making the best pepper mills for 
over 40 years. 

903 All in Home & Kitchen 
Category 

SPECIALTY FOOD 

13 Billington’s 

Billington’s genuine unrefined 
sugars are produced with the 
care normally reserved for the 
finest wines. You’ll really taste the 
difference! 


906 All in Specialty Food 
Category 

STYLE 

23 Greg Jensen Originals 

Greg Jensen Originals provides all 
original designs, hand-cast in solid 
sterling silver and 14 karat gold, using 
only the highest-quality material and 
craftsmanship. 

907 All in Style Category 

TRAVEL DESTINATIONS 


14 Corti Brothers 

Grocers and wine merchants since 
1947 . Aceto balsamico, single garden 
Ghina teas, regional olive oils, vintage 
cognac, and many other hard-to-find 
food and drink specialties. 

1 5 Grace Tea Company 

Award-winning, traditional, loose 
teas of unsurpassed cup quality. 
Since 1959. 

16 Lagomarcino’s 

The best in sweets since 1908. 

17 Le Cordon Bleu 

International Students gain the 
knowledge and confidence to apply 
their skills to any style of cuisine. Earn 
while you learn. 

18 MaxMERIDIA 

Passion you can taste! 

19 Melissa Guerra 

20 Millie’s Pierogi 

A family business that still hand- 
pinches all the pierogi, Millie’s Pierogi 
then boils and ships them fresh to 
you! Fillings available include cabbage, 
potato and cheese, farmers’ cheese, 
prune, and, now, blueberry. 

2 1 New England Culinary 
Institute 

Located in the heart of Vermont’s 
Green Mountains, the New England 
Gulinary Institute immerses you in 
the business of food in restaurants, 
bakeries, and other outlets serving 
the public. 

22 The Institute of Culinary 
Education 

The Institute of Culinary Education is 
one of the oldest and most prestigious 
culinary schools in the United States 
and a New York institution, dedicated 
to providing inspiration and 
innovation in culinary education. 


24 Bike Riders Tours 

Bike Riders Tours offers distinctive, 
elegant bicycling and walking 
vacations through New England, 
the Canadian Maritimes, and 
Europe. 

25 Caravan Tours 

Caravan Tours provides a great 
vacation at an affordable price. Our 
quality tours are fully escorted with 
sightseeing, professional tour directors 
and great itineraries. 

26 Kiawah Island 

Experience Kiawah’s award-winning 
ten miles of beach and wonderful 
selection of fully equipped homes, 
villas, and cottages. A short drive from 
Historic Charleston! 

27 La Dolce Vita Wine Tours 

La Dolce Vita Wine Tours is the 
leading specialist in Italian wine 
tours. Our Italian wine tours 
provide full immersion in Italy’s 
wine culture, offering an enjoyable 
learning experience for wine 
enthusiasts. 



SAVEUR 


DELICIOUS 
IRELA 


28 La Villa Bonita 

La Villa Bonita offers you Mexican 
cooking school classes and a relaxing 
culinary vacation all in one, with your 
host, chef Ana Garcia. 

29 Chef Paul Prudhomme’s 
Magic Seasoning Blends® 

Chef Paul Prudhomme’s Magic 
Seasoning Blends® are distributed in 
all fifty states and in more than thirty 
other countries around the world. His 
blends are widely popular with both 
home cooks and professional chefs. 

30 Pam Harrington Exclusives 

Pam Harrington Exclusives has 
earned a reputation for assisting 
discerning resort island visitors along 
the Carolina Lowcountry coast in 
finding luxury accommodations and 
premium real estate. 

3 1 Peggy Markel’s Culinary 
Adventures 

Beyond just cooking, experience not 
only the cuisine, but the land and 
people who keep the traditions alive. 

32 Singapore Airlines 

Ely award-winning Singapore Airlines 
from the U.S. to over 55 major cities 
around the world. 

33 WIMCO 

WIMCO offers an unparalleled 
selection of villa rentals, specializing 
in private vacation villas and distinctive 
small hotels in select Caribbean and 
European destinations. Our team of 
well-traveled agents regularly visits all 
the villas we represent. Be sure to check 
availability for your vacation dates. 

908 All in Travel Destinations 
Category 


WINE & SPIRITS 

34 Kendall-Jackson 

Join our mailing list for news and 
wine information from Kendall- 
Jackson. 

35 Lange Winery 

36 Pacific Wine Club 

37 Surdyk’s Liquor Store and 
Gourmet Cheeses 

38 Tomasello Winery 

39 Williamsburg Winery 

909 All in Wine & Spirits 
Category 
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THE TASTING ROOM 

W ine drinkers today are able to taste a variety of 
flavors and styles from all over the globe, but 
finding the hidden gems from lesser-known producers 
takes time and patience. The Tasting Room from SAVEUR 
offers to help you in that quest. ^ From little-known 
valleys in Argentina to famous regions at home and 
abroad, SAVEUR's worldwide reach brings you rare 
finds in terms of taste, variety, and value. ^ Your pas- 
sion may be for malbec, or maybe you have a zest for 
zinfandel. Whether the varietal you prefer is uncom- 
mon or not, look to the Tasting Room to find your next 
favorite bottle. ^ The wineries represented here may 
be lesser known, but these leading producers care 
about their vintages and the wine enthusiasts who 
appreciate them. Come back to The Tasting Room 
each issue, and discover exciting new offerings. ^ 



Lange Estate 


LANGE ESTATE 

Handcrafted Oregon wine, since I 987. 
JOIN OUR CRU! 

Fine Oregon Wine delivered to 
your door. Call us for details or 
visit our website. 


503-538-6A76 www.langewinery.com 



WILLIAMSBURG WINERY 


Virginias largest winery offers 
Tours & Tastings daily. Award winning wines 
from Winemaker, Matthew Meyer, 
formerly of Napa Valley. 

Lunch at The Gabriel Archer Tavern as 
featured in The New York Times. 


Located just minutes from Historic Colonial Williamsburg. 
757-229-0999 www.williamsburgwinery.com 



Clubs for all Palates and Budgets 
Perfect Gifts • Tasting Room • Bottle Shop 
Wines of Quality from Distinctive Producers 


I.800.792.6AI0 

www.pacificwineclub.com 



Blossoms ivitfi Tomaseflo Fruit Wines 


CRANfiERRY’ RASPBERRY* CHERRY • B/.LfJi/JfrKRV- flf.ACKBCRKV 

For Orderins Inforirtdtion, 
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Call 1-800-MWrt-WINE 
www.toma sell owi nery.com 










Special Advertising Section 


THE MARKET 

A guide to products, services, and information that can make your gastronomic dreams come true 


MARKET INDEX 


FEATURE PRODUCT 



Did you know that Le Cordon 
Bleu offers a line of gourmet 
products^ books and cooking 
accessories? Introducing our 
Fruits in Syrups Collection: 
Raspberries^ Mini Pears^ and 
Apricots with Cinnamon. 


Founded in 1895^ Le Cordon Bleu is synonymous with culinary 
tradition^ excellence and art of living well. 


Visit Shopicb at www.cordonbleu.edu or call 8 8 8 / 7 U-3 -7 7 3 2 

The above content is promotional in nature and does not reflect the editorial opinion of this magazine. 


SPECIALS THIS ISSUE 


ARE YOU PLANNING a trip this spring and looking for 
advice about where to stay or what to pack? A visit to THE 
MARKET section can connect you with the unique products, 
specialized services, and helpful information that you seek. 



ARE YOU THINKING about picking up some new gourmet 
recipes or professional cooking techniques? A visit to THE 
MARKET can connect you with the unique products, 
specialized services, and helpful information that you seek. 



If you are interested in advertising within the pages of T HE MARKET, 
please contact Malia Brennan U07/ 57 1 -U87 1 or Lauren Rogers U07/ 57 1 -U 700. 


^^ppleqate hurnitut^ 

www.applegatefurniture.com 

[Bella Coppej • 

www.bellacopper.com 

[Bike Riders lourj • 

www.bikeriderstours.com 

jC^aravan lourj • 

www.caravantours.com 

Lhef ' Paul Magic Seasoning Blend} • 

www.chefpaul.com 

[Chefs Resource} • 

www.chefsresource.com 

[Cook Street School of Hne Cooking} • 

www.cookstreet.com 

[Corti Brothers} • 

916/736-3800 


Presseler American Marketing} • 

www.messermeister.com 

[Crace lea Compan^ * 

www.gracetea.com 
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www.silverbuckles.com 
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www.iceculinary.com 

}<iwah Island Resort Questj * 
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|_a Dolce Vita} • 

www.dolcetours.com 

|_agomarcino'j • 

www.lagomarcino.com 

La Villa Bonitd - 

www.lavillabonita.com/ golf.html . 
Le Cordon Bleu Internatioi^ • 

www.lcblondon.com 

l^axMeridia Inc} • 

www.maxmeridia.com 

Ei issa Gueri^ * 

www.melissaguerra.com 

Millies Pierogiej • 

www.milliespierogi.com 

Llew bngland Culinary Institute} • 

www.neci.edu 

Ham Harrington bxclusivej * 

www.kiawahexlusives.com 

Peggy Markel's Culinary Adventures} 

www.peggymarkel.com 

[Spit Jack} • 

www.spitjack.com/sav 

William Bounds, Ltd • 

www.wmboundsltd.com 

www.wimco.com 
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Golf 5f Culinary Vacation 
Packages in Cuernavaca - 
•"the City of BtemaJ Spring” 


Qne plaiyB theautlM palm Unad 
courses wMe the otiier learns 
^Urne’honored Mesdcan pscjxies 
or both cook aad play- 



I 80C^60B'{50S^ Ub 'boU FiWt 




KUWAH 

ISLAND 

Ren in la 6c Safes 



for thr di.^rntitmatwf^ rffrtifttttuT.,. 
ti rtumaitme/U fa 

l^iin Hariinglon 
Exclusives 

l hi‘ l-Irmil I 

|tiliirk«'l llinnL Sillh' 2-(‘ 

Jiilitis Ulinnl 

ii4:i:o».( )jt:i • 1 .{!( K 
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Fully Escorted lours 

53 Years Smart Shoppers 

Since 1952 Compare 

10 Great Tours ‘Affordable at $995 

•Copper Canyon Train Mexico 
•New England Fall Foliage 
•Costa Rica ... and 7 More 
Free 28 Page Color Brochure 

1‘800'Caravan 

1‘800‘227‘2826 

www.Caravanlburs.com 



Sculpt. Style. Shape. Imagine a 
knife that inspires creativity while defining innovation. A Messermeister blends ergonomic 
perfection with exacting performance. Effortless cutting is enhanced by an exclusive 
hand-finished Elite edge, the sharpest of all forged German cutlery. 

WHY JUST COOK WHEN YOU CAN CREATE? 






WWW. messermeister.com 
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PEGGY MARKEL’S 

* CULINARY ADVENTURES 

^ www.peggymarkel.com 



bike riders 

THE ART OF TRAVELING well"' 




BIKING, WALKING & GUEST CHEF ADVENTURES 
NEW ENGLAND, CANADA & EUROPE 

FREE CATALOG 


800.473.7040 | WWW, bikeriderstours.com 


Follow your passion to 

Cook Street 
School of Fine Cooking 



Professional 
Food & Wine Career 
Program 

An advanced, intensive curriculum 
that includes 1 5 weeks of 
hands-on education in Denver 
and 3 weeks of culinary training 
in Italy and France. 

Next session begins April 4^*^ 
Apply nowl 

(303)308-9300 www.cookstreet.com I 


5cn«ILOr tlWM C:«IK.1HD 



passkmsprofession 


Cookinj; School of the Year 2004 

- [n^enutional Mwculion cif 
Hj^ll CuJiiuFY hofe$MotiiU ( tACP) 


Cytlnary Arts 

& Pastry 

Hospitality & Rastayrant 

Management 


EmclliTHnk in ^temtur, Dftc«fnter. hlan^ & Jum 

Schal^rsiiips aviilla&ie for thoSA wtio quality. 


NEW Poland 
CULINAUr IN$mVTV* 

Toll-Frve 87 T. 223 .fi 324 - www.fiyd.ydu 
Adrnlfflom Offin: 350 IWn St ► ly^^ 
ArcnsfM Ikfiitw. ACCSCT 




Our Career Division offers accredited 8 to I I month 
diploma programs in Culinary Arts, Pastry & Baking and 
Restaurant Management. Externships, job placement 
and financial aid are available. Morning, afternoon, 
evening and weekend schedules offered. Alumni include 
award-winning chefs,successful restaurateurs and highly 
regarded pastry chefs around the nation. 




www.iceculinary.com 


(ft 





^ 


niaicam / . 
innoimtiofv 


Study classic techniques in 
Cuisine and PMsserie at 
Le Cordon Bleu®,., in the 
heart of Londons West End! 


For more information contact 

Tel: 1 800 457-CHEF (2433) 
london@cordonbleu.edu 
www.lcblondon.com 


PARIS LONDON OTTAWA JAPAN U.S.A. 
AUSTRALIA PERU KOREA LIBAN MEXICO 


Take the Fast Track and earn your 
Cuisine or Pastry Diploma in less 
than six months or Earn the coveted 
Grand Diplome in less than a year! 
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CORTl BROTHERS 

Grocers and Wine Merchants 
Since 1947 

• Aceto Balsamico Tradizionale 

• Single Garden China Teas 

• Regional Olive Oils 

• Vintage Cognac 

• Many Other Hard to Find 

Food & Drink Specialties 

• Send for our Newsletter • 

5810 Folsom Blvd., Sacramento, CA 95819 
Tel. (916) 736-3800 FAX (916) 736-3807 



SIB BTR, Pointc Milou, St. Barts 


Your Own Private Villa 

Go to our website for your chance to Win a Villa Vacation! 


K,^unco.cotn/saveur 

1.800.468.3561 


WIMCO 

St. Barts, the Caribbean, France, 
Italy, Mykonos & Morocco 

Representing SIBARTH Villas in St, Barts 


WINE TOURS IN ONLY 


Epicurean, walking & biking vacations 
wivw.dolcetours.coin 1-888-746-0022 



VERSATILE 5-PACK 

FROM 

CHEF PAUL PRUDHOMME 



Introductory Oltor Includoss 

• Fajita Magic® (5oz.) 

• Barbecue Magic® (5.5 oz.) 

• Salmon Magic® (7oz.) 

• Salt Free Magic® (5oz.) 

• Magic Seasoning Salt® (7oz.) 

Send $12.95 Check or Money Order 
(Includes S&H) to: 

Magic Seasoning Blends/5-Pack 
P.O. Box 23342 • New Orleans, U^ 701 83-0342 

For Phone Orders (or FREE Catalog) Call 

1 - 800 - 457-2857 

www.chefpaul.cem 



maxMERIDIA' 

Paasiitit You Can Taster 

6702 Hillandale Road 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815 
Toll Free: 800 641 4063 
Fax: 877 349 1359 


Vintage Sherry Wine Barrel Chips 
For the best BBQ 



Lagomarcino 



The Best in Sweets Since 1908. 


m- 


(309) 764-1814 • www.lagomarcinos.com 
1422 ' 5th Avenue Moline, IL 61265 



HANDMADE 

RIEROGI 

www.milliespierogi.com • 1-800-743-7641 


We make our pierogi by hand, using the finest ingredients, then 
fully cook before packaging. They arrive fresh at your door in a 
resusable foam cooler. Cabbage, potato & cheese, farmer’s 
cheese, blueberry, or prune fillings - pick your favorites! 




PIEROGI 


As featured in The New York Times & Yankee Magazine 

One dozen pierogi per tray 


Box of 6 trays $36 Box of 1 0 trays $54 

Kapusta + 5 trays $38.50 Polish Party Pack $60 

Polish Picnic $38.50 Call for S&FI 

129 Broadway, Chicopee Falls, MA 01020 



WWW. me! issag uerra .com 


Esg'a* 


KOCi NA * Q\SA * COM IDA 

.lOUR MEXICAN. 

IRKETFIACE 

rdLE 


TOLL FREei .877.875-2665 


lb place an ad, please contact 


Mai ia Brennan 

at 407 - 571-4871 


or 


i 


Lauren Rogers 

I at 407 - 57 1 - 4700 . 
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Free catalog: Award>winning, traditional, loose 
teas of unsurpassed cup quality. Since 1959. 

Grace Tea Company, Ltd- 

175 5th Ave., Ste.SIO. NYC lOOlO 
Tel/fax 212-255-2935 • www.gracetea.com 
email: graceraretea@aol.com 



(805) 218-3241 


BellaCopper 

The Solid Copper 
Heat Diffuser / Simmer Plate 
Even Heating No Hot Spots 
Excellent as a defroster plate 

They Really Work! 
www.BellcCopper.com 
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COMPLETE YOUR 
COLLECTION! 


Back issues through 1998 are now available for 
purchase. They cost $7.50 per issue. For shipping and 
handling, please add $1.00 per issue within the U.S., 
$2.00 per issue in Canada, and $3.00 per issue for 
foreign destinations. 

FOR U.S. ORDERS: 1-877/717-8925 
FOR ALL OTHERS: 1-386/4^7-25,9^;,^, 


MISSED 

AN ISSUE? 


ChefsResource. com 
the best place to buy 
All'Claa and other 
gourmet products. 



• Free shipping & no sales tax [outside of CA) 

• Most orders processed in 1 business day 

• Every piece of All-Clad is stocked, incL: All-Clad 
Stainless, LTD & MC2 cookware; All-Clad Copper 
Core & Cop"R"Chef cookware; The complete 
selection of All-Clad Bakeware & their line of 
terrific tools & accessories 

• The best free gifts w/purchase. 

Go online now at 
www.chefsresource.com 

or call toll free 866-765-CHEF (2433) 
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MOMENT 



TIME 1:30 P.M., March 30, 1965 
PLACE Columbia, South Carolina 


Snacks before beauty: two women enjoy peanut butter sandwiches while waiting under the dryers. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY CONSTANTINE MANOS/MAGNUM 
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Discover the exotic taste of Black Swan Shiraz from vineyards 
fed by Australia's Murray River. With its bold, yet remarkably 
smooth flavor, Black Swan Shiraz is at once welcoming and wondrous. 


LET YOUR SENSES TAKE FLIGHT. 

BLACK S WA N SHIRAZ 



SlMRAZ _ 


The Purnululu National Park, New South Wales, Australia. Australian Table Wine ©2005 Black Swip UST, Healdsburq, CA, All rights reserved. 


